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Warships must go by rail 


before they go to sea. 


Keeping vital materials rolling so 
the navy can maintain its record 
shipbuilding pace is part of the 
railroads’ wartime job. And that 
part will grow. As new shipyards 
rise and old ones expand, more 
and more railroad facilities 


and equipment will be engaged. 
That goes for passenger equip- 
ment, too. Transportation is 


needed for skilled workers and 


executives engaged in all war pro- 
duction: also for the movement 


of naval and military personnel. 


To the extent wartime demands 
permit, Pennsylvania Railroad 
will do its utmost to provide fast, 
dependable transportation — for 
civilians. But should you occa- 
sionally be inconvenienced, just 
remember that the fighting forces 
have first call on all the railroads 
have to offer. Winning the war 


is everybody's job today. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SERVING THE NATION 
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To an America whose war policy is to beat machines with 
more and better machines, it is important to know that the 
tanks rolling out at Baldwin are rated as the most advanced 
fighting machines in the world. 

The production of tanks was, of course, new to Baldwin, 
yet much of the designing and engineering of the new 
60-ton monsters was done at Baldwin, by Army Ordnance 
and Baldwin engineers. 

Baldwin experience and facilities have made possible the 
rapid production of many other implements of war. Baldwin 
knew how to do a good job on these things, and a quick 
one, because of its enormous experience in pioneering and 
manufacturing for so many different industries. 

@ Machinery from Baldwin has long been used in the making 
of airplanes, automobiles, tires and ships as well as shells 
and guns. Baldwin designs and builds many of the delicate 
Precision testing machines and instruments that make 
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Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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possible constant improvement in aircraft design; builds the 
kind of presses on which colorful plastic products are made; 
builds the powerful turbines that go into Boulder Dam. 

Baldwin has made great contributions to American in- 
dustry. And today, as always, Baldwin means the finest in 
tailroad locomotives. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 












RATIONING FOR AMERICANG........ P. 31 
America’s spending spree is just about 
over. Before Pearl Harbor and even after, 
the average citizen has had a better set 
of living standards than ever before. Now. 
President Roosevelt thinks it’s about time 
that the whole nation gets into the war 
Ahead, therefore, are sacrifices for every 
individual here is an au horitative 
preview of what those sacrifices are 
what they mean to the wage earner, the 
farmer, the merchant 


OUR UNDERSEA WAR..................-. P. 13 
Coming into being is a huge new sub- 
marine armada for this country. The size 
of the program gives an idea of what tac 
tics are going to be used against Japan 
American undersea raiders are expected to 
cut the shipping life line on which Japan 
relies for its food and industry How well 
this undersea offensive can be carried out 
in the coming operations is explained in 
this article 


IS NAZI MACHINE CRACKING?...... P. 14 
What is taking place back of the Nazi 
battle lines? Has the Nazi war machine 
gone into reverse? Reports to officials of 
Allied governments hint at = spectacular 
breakdowns along the factory front. Here 
those reports have been sifted, propaganda 
removed from fact. to permit a clear view 
of Nazi Europe with respect to man power, 
machine power. and material power 


GEN. MARSHALL'S BIG JOB.......... P. 16 
Unorthodox tactics are whipping stodgy 
attitudes from the American Army. The 
man responsible for the creation of new 
streamlined fighting procedures is Chief 
of Staff Marshall. Given a free hand by 
the President. General Marshall has set 
an amazing record in preparing the way for 
an offensive against tne Axis. The record 
and what it means is disclosed in this in- 
formative article 
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TRANSPORT BURDEN...............0+++- P. 18 
Each week the burden on railroads, trucks, 
busses and shipping becomes more com- 
plex, more formidable of solution. Yet on 
the solution hangs the success: of the: war 
effort. The man to keep war transportation 
from bogging down is Joseph B. Eastman. 
What he is up against, what he hopes to 
accomplish are here clearly set forth. 


THE INFLATIONARY GAP................ P. 22 
The White House and its advisers frankly 
are worried about $21,000,000,000 worth 
of excess spending power in the lands of 
citizens. If it isn’t drained off, inflation is 
likely to result. The Pictogram measures. 
the article analyzes the problem. 


ARIAY ON WHIGEAS.........c.cccscccescccee P, 32 
A backstage view of America’s production 
of heavy-duty trucks for mobile warfare 
A revealing story of assembly lines whose 
products are in action on every Allied 
warfront. A high-gear war effort which 
can’t possibly bog down, as the March of 
Industry explains. 
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Let not the promise contained in the great new plants 
we are still building obscure the even more important 
fact that the tide of aluminum for the war is already at 
flood stage. 

You can’t actually count the planes. But you know 
they’re winging away in mighty swarms. The Axis 
knows that, too, and well. 

Nor do you see all the other places aluminum is serv- 
ing in the war. This is a light metal war, in more ways 
than properly meet the eye of the civilian. 

But it is proper, and timely, for Americans to glory 
in so much aluminum, so soon. We, ourselves, get a 
genuine old-fashioned thrill out of keeping ahead of 
higher and higher objectives. 


We are doing that, and we intend to keep on doing so. 











$0 MUCH SO SOON 





Nothing in our power is permitted to stand in the way. 

Production that doubles and is in the process of 
doubling again in so short a time takes more *han 
dollars, and man-hours, and know-how. Getting started 
early, planning audaciously, building and producing furi- 
ously: that was and is Imagineering at work for the war. 

The same brand of Imagineering, catching the needs 
of the future in the mind’s eye, and pinning them down 
to earth for future reference, is the great force that will 
make the new jobs needed when the boys come back. 
We hope and believe that Alcoa Aluminum will *have 
an equally great part in the good world they are fighting 
to come back to. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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VICTORY won't wait for the nation that’s late 
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Keepea- America On Time 
WESTCLOX 3X 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. 5. PATENT OFFCE 


While dependable Big Ben is on the job keeping the workers of America on time, 
Westclox facilities and skilled craftsmen are busy producing vital war mate- 
rials. Westclox is proud of the privilege of contributing to the cause of Victory. 


\WESTCLOX, DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP., LaSALLE- PERU, ILLINOIS | 
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There isn't to be a runaway rise in living costs. Roosevelt is set on that 
point. He's ready to set up the controls needed to keep prices in line. 

And: There isn't to be a new crop of “war babies" among corporations or of 
war millionaires among individuals. The President likewise is set on that point. 

There is to be a wartime leveling of incomes. Wages are coming up, high 
salaries are coming down, through taxation. That's the apparent plan. 

And: There's to be a fairly even division of available goods, a widespread 
use of rations to assure that rich and poor share alike in many necessities. 

In a nutshell that is the idea back of the latest control plans. It's the 
idea that underlies the tax philosophy and the rationing philosophy found here. 

However, don't expect that profits will fade or high salaries disappear. 

There isn't likely to be a fixed percentage limit on profits. Neither is a 
flat $25,000 or $50,000 limit to be placed upon the amount a man can earn. 

But: Government will hit hard at large profits through taxation of "excess" 
profits. And: It will hit hard at high salaries through surtaxes. The prac- 
tical limit on individual salaries is likely to work out at about $100,000. 

There isn't to be a flat ceiling on the price of 7-11 goods and services. 

The law doesn't permit fixed wage ceilings or rigidly fixed farm price ceilings. 

But: There will be many retail and wholesale price ceilings; there will be 
effective controls. And: These controls will ease the pressure for wage rises; 
will ease the problem of control over prices of farm products. (See page 11.) 

There isn't to be rationing of everything. The problem is too vast. 

But: Sugar rationing is just the start. Gasoline is next. Then may come 
pork products. And: As shortages threaten, more and more products will come to 
be rationed; will be parcelled out on the basis of need, not ability to buy. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Inflation isn't just around the corner. It's not an immediate threat. 

Price rise in the first 3l months of this war is barely half that of the same 
period in the last war. And: Most of that rise is Government-generated; is tied 
to a sharp rise in prices of farm products that affect food and clothing. 

However: Government is using the threat of a future price rise to get the 
country orginized for war; is using this scare to speed controls and taxes. 

They'll both be drastic. Money is to lose much of its meaning. Government 
controls are to take on a very deep and personal meaning. 











Take the matter of gasoline rationing.....With rationing: 

Rich as well as poor, in the East and Far West, are to be denied joy riding. 

There'll be no long motor trips. Vacation resorts will suffer. Filling 
Stations will suffer. Roadside stands will suffer. Suburban developments far 
from public transportation will suffer. Life will become more complicated. 

Or take the matter of sugar rationing.....With rationing: 

Rich as well as poor will get their half-pound a week. There'll be only a 
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partial "out" through bakeries or restaurants. The whole country will grow thin 
together; will learn what it is to be regimented. 

And so it iS tO f0.ce-. 

Price ceilings will hit many wholesalers and retailers; will pinch out the 
business life of many businessmen caught between the ceilings and rising costs. 

Drastic taxation will hit men with heavy commitments; will tend to do the 
leveling down of income that the New Deal sought to effect and didn't succeed. 

War is to be a great national leveler. 

And: Once that leveling is done, once the controls are set, once Government 
has stepped in on a broad scale, any abrupt postwar reversal is far from assured, 











Real inflation problem is to come after the war, not during it. 

During the war: Vast savings will accumulate as outlets for spending are 
closed, as Government forces saving in one way or another. And: Vast stores of 
money will accumulate in bank deposits as Government borrows from banks. 

Result: An accumulation of funds of fantastic proportion. 

After the war: There'll be great pressure to sell Government bonds, to use 
this money for spending. There'll be great pressure to translate bank deposits 
into goods, to buy the things that couldn't be bought during the war. 

Result: A potential inflation as a wave of buying strikes before industry is 
converted back to peacetime production, before trends in output are reversed. 

It's the idea of Government idea men that this postwar inflation can be sat 
upon; that it can be held down by retaining wartime price and money controls. 

Then: The idea is to divert these savings into national and international 
PWAs; into national and international RFCs to rebuild much of the world. 

That's the idea and maybe it will work. Big demand in the postwar period 
will be for the consumer goods -= cars, household equipment, houses, clothing, 
etc. -- that war tends to dry up. War industries, industries now booming, will 
tend then to move into depression; will face problems consumer goods now face. 

Planners think that these industries may be sustained by U.S. investment in’ 
foreign countries, by a revived policy of foreign lending under U.S. Supervision, | 




















In the war itself..... 

There's a very definite lift of official optimism over the outlook. 

That doesn't mean Hitler is stopped. It doesn't mean that Japan is stopped. 
Far from it. But: It does mean that the U.S.-British-Russian strength is rising 
relative to the enemies'. It means that there is confidence of holding in 1942. 

And: If Germany and Japan are stopped in 1942, they'll be in trouble in 1943. 

In more detail..ecce 

Germany: Getting set for another try to knock out Russia. Chance of suc- 
cess: Not regarded as bright. Hitler's Army seems badly hurt. (See page 14.) 

Russia: Still without any great aid from U.S. or Britain. But: Still well 
armed, still possessed of immense reserves in men and materials and ability. 

Japan: Apparently seeking to consolidate her South Pacific conquests. Her 
troubles are all ahead as this country begins to gain strength. 

U.S. and Britain: Badly hamstrung by shipping shortages, by failure to build 
ships enough to carry goods and men that must be carried to war fronts. 

But: Soon to start making progress in solving this and other problems. 














There's a bottleneck ahead in U.S. transportation. (See page 18.) 

Whether there's to be forced saving depends on bond-selling drive, on the 
response to the effort to speed up sales of small bonds. (See page 40.) 

Worker shortages will become critical; will force strong measures to bring 
new workers into defense industries. (See page 30.) 
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No time for stewing... 


Time was when ammonia, basic ingredient of modern 
explosives, was made by stewing up the hoofs and 
horns of oxen (“‘Spirits of Hartshorn,” they called it). 
Nowadays it’s made from coal, water, air . . . and 
refrigeration. And in the majority of the vast new 


wartime synthetic ammonia plants, it’s York refrig- 


eration. As synthetic processes take over the older, 
slower, less efficient methods of production for war, 
more and more of them look to York for one of their 
major tools in dealing with atoms, molecules . . . and 
minutes . . . specialized refrigeration. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 
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“NEEP'EM FLYING!” 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 18 8 5 
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Restrictions on Telephones . . . Curtailment of Delivery Serviccs 


War production. American industry is 
delivering arms and ammunition in quanti- 
ties sufficient to permit offensive opera- 
tions. Over Tokyo, Rangoon, Smolensk, 
New Guinea and Bardia the products of 
American factories are in use. Coincident- 
ally, German and Japanese war production 
is being hampered by destructive air raids. 


Plant seizure. Between expressions of 
official satisfaction with production efforts 
came the seizure of three airplane plants 
operated by the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., makers of dive bombers and other 
planes for the U.S. Navy, for Britain and 
the Netherlands. Twenty-four hours later, 
the Navy explained: The corporation had 
failed to deliver a single one of the latest 
type dive bombers it was scheduled to be- 
gin delivering last November. 


Shipping. Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Maritime Commission chairman, told a 
Senate committee that shipbuilding is be- 
ing hampered by a shortage of 169,000 
tons of steel plate. The Admiral blamed 
this shortage, along with “infernal agita- 
tion” among shipyard workers, for delays 
in the shipbuilding program. 


Rationing. Shipping shortages were re- 
sponsible for a decision to extend consumer 
rationing to gasoline, beginning May 15. 
Seventeen Eastern Seaboard States and 
the District of Columbia will be affected. 
Ration cards will be issued at elementary 
schools beginning May 12. Sale of sugar 
to consumers stopped at midnight April 
27, as the first step in rationing sugar. 
The Office of Price Administration 
gested that all wholesale and retail dealers 
build up their stocks in preparation for 
inauguration of the program. Other ra- 
tioning developments were: 

Automobiles: The House Banking and 
Currency Committee voted unanimously 
to urge enactment of a bill designed to pro- 
vide Government financial relief for auto- 
mobile dealers unable to sell cars under 
rationing orders. The bill, as approved by 
the Committee. the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to make loans on 
the cars in dealers’ stocks or to purchase 
them. The Office of Price Administration 
discovered that there are approximately 
60,000 more new passenger cars available 


sug- 
sug 


authorizes 


for rationing this year than originally 
estimated. 

Typewriters: Rationing of 239,000 new 
and used typewriters began. 

Benzene: The .War Production Board 
forbade use of benzene as an antiknock in- 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

April 18: American Army bombers con- 
ducted successful night raid on Rangoon 
Harbor: all returned safely . . . Cebu City 
fell into enemy hands. 


April 19: Small, mobile force of Americans 
and Filipinos, operating in the mountains 
of Northern Luzon. successfully raided 
enemy outposts; large amounts of military 
stores destroyed, heavy casualties inflicted 
... Air and artillery attack on Corregidor 
continued . . . In Mindanao, one of our 
patrols ambushed two bus loads of Japa- 
nese troops. 


April 20: Heavy artillery bombardment 
of Corregidor by 240-mm. guns continued; 
some cusualties and damage resulted... 
Further landings of enemy troops on the 
island of Panay. 


April 21: Dive bomber attacks on Forts 
Hughes and Drum in Manila Bay; no dam- 
age or casualties reported ... In operations 
near island of Cebu, units of U. S. torpedo 
boat squadron attacked a Japanese cruiser 
protected by four destroyers; one light 
cruiser left in a sinking condition; one 
torpedo boat forced ashore and believed 
destroyed to prevent capture. 


April 22: In Panay, repeated enemy at- 
tacks in overwhelming numbers forced our 
troops to withdraw ... Enemy made air 
reconnaissance of island of Negros. 


April 23: Intermittent dive bombing at- 
tacks on fortified islands in Manila Bay... 
Hostile seaplanes attacked in Northern 
Mindanao... Fighting continued on island 
of Cebu. 











gredient in motor fuel. Benzene is neces- 
sary to the production of synthetic rubber. 

Deliveries: Local delivery services were 
curtailed by order of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Beginning May 15, special 
deliveries and return calls the same day in 
an effort to deliver goods or make collec- 
tions are forbidden. Deliveries are to be 
limited to one per person per day. In addi- 
tion, local carriers using rubber tires must 
reduce their mileage at least 25 per cent. 

Telephones: Strict control over new in- 
stallations of telephones was established by 
the War Production Board. Hereafter, only 
persons or organizations engaged in direct 
war work or in occupations essential to 
public welfare may be sure of obtaining 
new telephone service. 


Priorities. The Justice Department filed 
suit seeking to enjoin the Carnegie-Illinois 
and Jones and Laughlin steel corporations 
from further alleged violation of the WPB 
priorities program. The corporations were 
charged with repeated and deliberate vio- 
lations of priorities orders, charges which 
officials of both corporations denied. Car- 
negie-Illinois recently was awarded the 
Navy “E” for excellence in war production. 


of the NewS 


Gasoline Ration Cards . . . Plan to Aid Automobile Dealers. . . 








Property seizure. President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order delegating to 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson ay. 
thority to requisition machinery for war 
production purposes. Requisitioning may 
be initiated by the Army, Navy, Treasury, 
or Agriculture Department or by the Mari. 
time Commission. 


Patents. President Roosevelt instructed 
Alien Property Custodian Leo T. Crowley 
to take over all patents controlled directly 
or indirectly by the enemy and to make 
them available for war purposes of the 
United Nations and the national needs of 
this country. The President said the pat- 
ents will not be returned to the enemy at 





the end of the war. The Senate Patents 
Committee heard Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold testify that patents 
had been used to create an “absolute 
monopoly” in the production of magnesium 
in the United States. 


Man power. Mr. Nelson warned that a 
draft of experienced business men for ex- 
ecutive jobs in war production may be nee- 
essary. The reason: Continued cricicism 
of dollar-a-year men is making business 
executives increasingly reluctant to volur- 
teer their services. Other draft develop- 
ments: 

Married men: A bill authorizing month- 
ly Government allowances for dependents 
of men in the armed services was intro- 
duced in the Senate. The plan, already ap 
proved by the Budget Bureau, would pro- 
vide a wife with $20 a month, $10 for each 
child. 

18 and 19-year-olds: To encourage et- 
listment of young men below draft age, 
the War Department ruled that 18 and 19- 
year-olds who volunteer may select the 
branch of combat service for which they 
want to train. The Navy announced that 
high school graduates now may qualify to 
become aviation officers with rank of en- 
sign in the Naval Reserves. Heretofore 
only men with college training could apply 
for flight training leading to a naval com- 
mission. 


Theaters. The Office of Civilian Defense 
has the nation’s theaters that 
shows should go on during air raids as the 
best method of keeping audiences calm 
If the performance is stopped, records 
should be played, and, where there at 
stage shows, the audience should engage 
in community singing. The suggestions ap 
ply also to concert halls and other amuse 
ment places. 
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A MESSAGE FROM | 


a 





TO ITS OWNERS AND THE PUBLIC 


WE AT CADILLAC are thinking first, these days, about our 
part in the great task of arming America for victory. 


We are, in fact, now well into our third year of helping 
this nation to become the Arsenal of Democracy—and our 
responsibility in this respect is constantly increasing. 

Today we are wholly occupied in producing the best 
amament we know how to build—as quickly as is hurmanly 
possible—and this will be our sole concern until victory 
is won, 

We intend that our work in the job ahead, as our work 
offormer years, will earn your endorsement as ‘‘Standard 
of the World.” 

* * * 

But, busy as we are, we are not forgetting our owners— 
you quarter of a million people driving cars built by Cadillac 
in the days of peace. 


Your loyalty, and respect for our craftsmanship, built 
the Cadillac name and the Cadillac plant—and made pos- 


* * * 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION—General Motors Corporation 


sible the priceless experience which has enabled us to 
assume for the government a type of production which few 
could undertake. 

We want you to enjoy, therefore, the full measure of 
satisfaction that has been built into your cars. 


* * * 
To that end we pledge you every cooperation which 
America’s emergency will permit us to extend. 
With the Government’s approval, we are providing a 
supply of precision-built replacement parts. 
Our dealers have dedicated to your service their fine, 
factory-designed equipment and Cadillac-trained mechanics. 


All we ask is that you take your car to your dealer regu- 
larly—for inspection, adjustment, and such repairs as may 
be required. 


Just give him the opportunity and he will ‘‘keep you 
rolling’. . . safely, comfortably and economically. 





— e Pe ae oe 





Groups of people like this, meeting in blacksmith shops, in taverns, stores, and on 
street corners, demanded that the Constitution be amended to guarantee certain 
rights. Among these are Freedom of Speech... Freedom of the Press... Freedom of 
Religion ... Freedom of Assembly. 

























To these Four Freedoms...add another 


ew in importance with these 
freedoms is another that Americans 
have added... Freedom to Plan One’s 


Own Future. 


Nowhere on earth is a man so free to 
plan his own future as !|.2 is in America. 
Of all the world’s life insurance, 70% is 
owned in the United States where men, 
women, and children enjoy to the fullest 
the right to pursue happiness and secur- 
ity in their own way. 

This right is not something that just hap- 
pens io be in the air we breathe. Men had to 
fight to wrest it from the forces of oppression. 

Today, these forces are at work against 
us again. They have thrust upon us a 
fight that requires more on our part than 


the will to win. Victory requires tanks 
and planes and guns and battleships, 
huge armies, munition plants, and all 
other implements of total war. 


To build enough of these things, fast 
enough, takes money—unheard-of sums 
of money. And the United States Gov- 
ernment needs that money right now... 
today! 

* * * 
Your life insurance companies, through 
investment in Government Bonds, are 
helping to fill Uncle Sam’s war chest. You 
also can help by buying all the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps you can...every 
week, every month! Every Bond you can 
buy is urgently needed .to help defend 
America, and all its people, including you 


and your family! Make every payday, 
Bond day. U. S. Savings Stamps may be 
purchased at any Metropolitan Office, or 
from any Metropolitan agent. 





Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


’ F : ny 
Frederick H. Ecker, sf! 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, g 


PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 











This advertisement is not copyrighted. Indi- 
viduals and organizations are welcome to 1 
print it in the interest of American victory, 
with or without credit to Metropolitan. 
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TIONING AND PRICE CONTROLS: 
EFFECT ON LIVING STANDARDS 


Trend Toward Leveling of Incomes as Restrictions Increase 


lies ahead for 
wage earner, the 
rchant, the farmer 


spree for many months. Amer- 
vans are better off than ever 
iefore in history. They have 
more to wear, more to 
re pleasures, more automo- 
les, bigger bank 
than they ever had. Except 

for the men in the armed 

kervices, Americans never have 

enjoyed such luxury and such 

ood times. 

President Roosevelt is say- 

ng that all of this now must 

id. He has decided that the 

time is here when the whole 

people must get into the war, 

king with the men in the . 
Amy and Navy. This is go- 

ng to mean: 

Conversion. An end to 

manufacture of most of the 

badgets that have made the 

American standard of living 

what it is. Industry is fast go- 

ng to war. As it goes, so are 


eat, 


accounts 


mid electrical ~equipment—the 


0 expect. 





xcept for some 


foods, at the 


War now is to move in on all of the 
\merican people. It is to appear before the 
iviian population in the form of short- 
hoes, of rationing, of drastic price controls, 
bf taxes that tend to level all incomes. 

This country is found to have been on a 


BERNARD BARUCH 


pong the radios and washing machines 


endless 


humber of things that people have come 


Price ceilings. There is to be a freezing 
i important retail and wholesale prices, 


highest 


farch level. The Government will move 
to prevent people from bidding sky- 
ard the prices of goods that are going to 


rork, 
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me scarce as industry moves 


to war 


Rationing. Sugar and gasoline rationing 
bre only the start, only the warming-up 
xercise for the problem of parceling out 
pods to 130,000,000 people. Rationing is 


the method by which the American people 
will share their scarcities. 

Drastic tax increases. The tax collector 
is only beginning to be known to the peo- 
ple. His job is to siphon off the billions of 
surplus income that will appear as indus- 
trial goods become scarce at a time when 
more people than ever before are working 
for high wages. There will be money to 
spend, but there won’t be enough goods to 
buy. Taxation will pull some of this money 





... Of ships and shoes and sealing wax 


away and at the same time will provide a 
means of paying as much as possible for 
the war while it is being fought. (See 
page 22.). 

All these prospects are definitely ahead. 
They won’t come all at once. They won't 
be felt with equal pressure. But, in one 
form or another, all will become a part of 
the country’s war system. 

Government plans for controlling living 
costs and tuning the population for war 
are shaping up like this: 

For the merchant: The outlook is bleak 
in many lines. Most sales will be made un- 
der Government-fixed ceilings. Whether he 
is a wholesaler or a retailer, a merchant 


—Haftis & Ewing 


LEON HENDERSON 


will be allowed to sell few wares for more 
than the highest prices charged in March. 

Furthermore, merchants are almost cer- 
tain to have fewer goods for sale. Rations 
will hit them just as they will hit consum- 
ers. Thus, to keep within ceilings, they 
may be forced to decrease overhead costs 
and pay rolls. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is inclined to be hard-boiled in 
lifting ceilings to avoid hardships. 

Dealers in foodstuffs and other products 
made from farm crops, such 
as cotton, are likely to be 
squeezed even more. The pres- 
ent price farm 
products prevents ceilings that 
will hold down or reduce farm- 


formula for 


ers’ incomes. Thus raw prod- 
ucts may rise in price while 
prices for processed goods are 
fixed. Subsidies may be grant- 
ed to keep a few such hard- 
pressed merchants in business. 

For the wage earner: The 
outlook is fairly favorable. 
Prices of things he buys— 
some food, almost all clothing 
and most furnishings—will be 
fixed. If he lives in a defense 
area, even his rent will be con- 
trolled in his favor. Rationing 
also is designed to guarantee 
him the necessities of life. 

Meanwhile, no ceiling on 
the worker’s wage is in sight. 
The War Labor Board, how- 
ever, can be expected to resist any plea 
for raises among well-paid workmen unless 
it can be shown that higher living costs 
justify them. Also, the War Manpower 
Commission will try to stop employers 
from luring workers from other jobs 

For the salaried man: Top-bracket 
executives can expect no further increases 
in income. Both Congres. and the Treasury 
are determined to find method to 
place a ceiling on high salaries. Incomes of 
more than $100,000 a year promise to be 
exceedingly rare. 

For the farmer: Prospects are fair. 
Ceilings cannot be placed on crops until 
prices reach 110 per cent of a parity for- 


some 
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mula. This will allow most prices to go 
above present levels. Only rice, hogs, beef 
cattle, calves and wool now sell above 
ceilings that could be set. And cost of 
goods farmers buy will be under ceilings. 

For consumers generally the situation 
may be inconvenient but not depressing. 
The country has a relative abundance of 
life’s necessities—food, clothing and shelter. 
Prices for most of these items will be con- 
trolled. But to make controls effective, 
rationing steps in, so consumers may not 
be able to buy as much as they would like. 

Sugar is the first item to be generally 
rationed. This begins May 5. Each house- 
holder will be entitled to a half-pound a 
week for each member of the family. 
Amounts may be increased later. Ration 
books are to be distributed for each con- 
sumer in the home. (See page 39.) 

Gasoline is next on the ration schedule. 
A temporary system will start May 15 for 
the Eastern Seaboard. A card system will 
be used, with each registered owner of an 
automobile entitled to a card. Rations will 
apply only to noncommercial drivers. 

Fuel oil may be rationed next autumn 
and winter, depending upon supplies in 
critical areas. Civilians are being urged to 
convert to coal stoves and furnaces. 

Electric power may be rationed to some 
extent in defense areas. This power is 
needed to make aluminum and to keep 
many war plants operating. Thus civil:ans 
will be asked to curtail. Most affected will 


be nonessential commercial users, such as 
theater owners and storekeepers. 

Foodstuffs: Early rationing is unlikely, 
except possibly for pork and beef. How- 
ever, the Government is buying increasing 
amounts of some lines of canned goods 
and output is being reduced. 

Clothing: Supplies now are ample, but 
the Government is making inroads on tex- 
tile capacity, both wool and cotton. A 
growing Army and Navy also need lots of 
shoes. Thus rationing eventually may 
come for civilians, but by then they are 
likely to have become used to the system. 

Ration plans, however, may be _has- 
tened to support price controls by pre- 
venting surplus dollars from being spent 
for goods. These dollars now are piling up 
in pocketbooks, tills and bank accounts. 
Rationing problems would be easier if 
more of these spendable funds were taken 
away by taxes and savings. 

The tax outlook, however, offers slight 
promise of controlling prices. 

For corporations: Heavier taxes are cer- 
tain. Excess profits levies will keep war 
earnings at reasonable levels. But Con- 
gress is unlikely to go as far as the Presi- 
dent wishes in the matter. And the Presi- 
dent is expected to be satisfied with far 
less than a 100 per cent levy on earnings 
above 6 per cent of invested capital. 

For individuals: Heavier taxes will fall 
on family incomes above $4,000. Lower 
incomes are likely to escape higher direct 
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levies, but Social Security taxes may in. 
crease. Trend is growing for a sales tax. 

Enforced savings: Not in the picture 
at the moment. Instead, the Treasury’s 
scheme to sell $1,000,000,000 worth of War 
Bonds a month will be tried. 

Thus prospects are that a good many 
dollars will be left in the market. This will 
complicate the problem of price control- 
lers, but is unlikely to defeat them. 

The chart on this page shows the expe. 
rience with inflation controls in Great 
Britain and Canada. It also reveals that 
the price curve leveled out in the U.S. at 
about the time Price Administrator Hen- 
derson began his piecemeal control, which 
now has extended to 128 commodities, 

In Great Britain: Price controls and ra- 
tioning are sweeping. Taxes are drastic, 
Together, they have kept wholesale prices 
and living costs unchanged since June, 
1941, although wage controls are moder. 
ate. Uncontrolled prices have skyrocketed. 

In Canada: General wages and prices 
were frozen in December. Living costs 
have steadied, but subsidies are being used 
widely to maintain business profit margins. 
Canada’s plan conforms closely to pro- 
posals of Bernard Baruch, unofficial White 
House price adviser. 

The Administration, however, is prepar- 
ing to steer a course between Canada and 
Great Britain, using Canadian methods 
on prices, Britain’s wage policy, the tax 
policy of neither. 
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Construction of enough 
American undersea craft 
to rival German power 


Under the sea or through the skies, the 
course of American offensive action at 
present leads toward Japan. Still silent 
over excited Japanese accounts of bomb- 
ings by American Army planes, the United 
States is hurrying to arm more strongly 
with another weapon which is especially 
adapted for offensive use against Japan. 
Authority for a huge addition to the 
{merican submarine fleet is being rushed 
through Congress. 

Japan, an island country dependent on 
merchant ships for its very life and within 
easy striking range of land planes operat- 


+ ing from continental bases in China, is 


vulnerable to attack by exactly the plane- 
and-submarine combination that Hitler has 
been sending against England. 

And now it seems that the tables are 
going to be turned against the Axis, and 
the kind of attack that is being sent 
through the air and under the water 
against Anglo-American shipping in the 
Atlantic may be aimed against the Jap- 
anese partner to the Axis in the Pacific. 

The expansion in the submarine pro- 
gram now on its way to enactment gives 
the President authority to construct 200,- 
000 tons of new naval craft. This would be 
enough tonnage to build 100 to 150 modern 
submarines, according to the U.S. Navy 
The total cost would be about $900,000,- 
00. Such an addition would greatly in- 
crease the strength of United States un- 
derwater warships. The last officially an- 
nounced number of American submarines 
in service was 111, with 73 building. One 
increase in this number already has been 
voted, and the big expansion now pending 
will be the second since the war began 

American submarines operating in the 
Far Pacific already have reversed the roles 
that had been enacted in this war prior to 
the entrance of Japan. As the war has 
gone on and Japan has extended her supply 
lines farther and farther southward, sup- 
porting her offensives in the East Indies 
and Burma, this reversal has become clear- 
er. It places Japan in the role that England 
has occupied as the seagoing power with 
long supply lines that are the natural 
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How U.S. Submarines 


Are Scoring on Japan 
Vulnerability of Nippon’s Merchant Shipping to Axis Type of Attack 
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TORPEDOES READY 
Diet . . . fish and ships 


object of submarine attack. And this gives 
to the United States an opportunity of 
the kind that Germany has been using with 
such effectiveness against England. 

The United States underwater craft al- 
ready have scored great successes in ex- 
ploits against Japanese warships and mer- 
chant ships. the most recent being the rare 
feat of torpedoing a rival Japanese sub- 
marine in Pacific waters. A substantial 
portion of the half-million tons of mer- 
chant shipping which Japan is reported to 
have lost since the war began has been 
sent to the bottom by American sub- 
marines. Four U.S. submarine command- 
ers recently have been awarded the Navy 
Cross for sinkings in Japanese waters of 
six vessels totaling 45,000 tons. 

The United States is setting out to ac- 
quire a submarine fleet for action against 
Japan that will be a powerful rival in 
strength if not in actual numbers to that 
of Germany. The Royal Canadian Navy 
puts the number of German submarines 
now operating against United Nations 
commerce at more than 200. 


This in itself, according to the Cana- 
dians, would be the greatest force of the 
present war and far more than the peak 
number of 140 in operation in October, 
1917. Even so, Germany is reported striv- 
ing to double her U-boat fleet by 1943. 

But numbers alone will be no measure 
of the striking power of the underwater 
force that Congress now is planning. As 
a rule, the American undersea ships are 
largest built and twice the size of German 
U-boats. The Free French submarine Sur- 
couf, the biggest undersea craft in the 
world until recently reported sunk, was an 
exception. 

Japan’s prewar submarine strength was 
reported as 71, with seven building, but 
naval men believe her actual strength now 
may exceed 100. Two losses at Pearl Har- 
bor revealed her secret midget submarine. 
In general, Japanese submarines have been 
much less effective than those of the U.S. 
Despite heavy losses inflicted on Japanese 
cruisers, destroyers and merchant ships, 
only one American submarine has been lost 
at sea by enemy action since the war be- 
gan, and only four lost through all causes. 

Japan’s communication lines now are 
stretched out along the rim of a vast circle 
reaching from the Gilbert and Marshall 
islands to New Guinea, to Java, to Su- 
matra, to Malava and to French Indo- 
China. This vast extension of supply lines is 
one reason why the President describes 
this war with Japan as a war of attrition. 

Some believe Japan would be unable 
to hold out many months against the kind 
of devastating attack that has been car- 
ried on by German U-boats against Ameri- 
can shipping. The strength of her mer- 
chant marine has been estimated at only 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons. Japan at one 
time before December 7 was using 1,000.- 
000 tons of shipping to supply her armies 
in China. Since then, the military de- 
mands on her merchant ships have in- 
creased greatly. Japan is dependent on 
shipping for food, timber, iron and oil to 
keep herself and her war industries going. 
The commerce between her own ports 
moves largely in ships. Fish caught from 
ships are a vital part of the simple Japa- 
nese diet. Japan therefore will be wide 
open to the kind of submarine offensive 
that the United States is equipping her- 
self to wage. 
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BEHIND EUROPE’S BATTLE FRONT: 
IS THE NAZI MACHINE CRACKING? 


Hitler's Problems of Labor Shortage, Breakdown of Transportation 


Russian drive, British 
air offensive taking toll 
of industrial production 


Germany is beginning to lose ground in 
the greatest of all battles of this war—the 
battle of production. Reports to officials 
of Allied governments reveal that events 
of great import are happening behind the 
scenes in Nazi Europe. These reports show 
that Hitler’s New Order for Europe is not 
working. The vast industrial machine that 
equips and powers all of Germany’s mili- 
tary forces is starting at important points 
to break down. At the same time, war 
production by all the United Nations is 
disclosed officially to be outstripping war 
production of the Axis. 

The German war machine still is great 
with long-accumulated power. But the will- 
ing help of subjugated Europe in building 
that machine eludes the Nazis. 
Fresh sabotage of production and more 
shootings of hostages, but not increased 
output of munitions, follow the widespread 
resort to force, and, in France, the installa- 
tion of Laval to carry out the Nazis’ orders. 
Even in Germany itself, Hitler is reported 
purging and jailing heads of armament in- 
dustries for falling down on production 


greater 


‘ 
' 
| et 





schedules. And the German Government 
never yet has told its people the truth 
about the numbers of their dead on the 
Russian front, for fear, apparently, of the 
bad effects of this news on home morale 
and on war production. 

This does not mean that Germany is 
on the verge of industrial collapse that 
will toss the war into the Allies’ laps this 
year. It does not mean that false hopes of 
general anti-Nazi uprisings in Europe are 
to be credited now more than before. But, 
according to officials of the United Na- 
tions, it does mean that Hitler at last is 
losing his liberty of military action. It 
means that his chance for a quick knock- 
out this year is being whittled away at 
home. It also means that, if Hitler is kept 
bottled up in Europe for one more year, 
he will be facing the twofold danger of 
huge Allied war production and of a 1943 
crack-up of Nazi industrial production. 

Reports to officials of United Nations 
in Washington tell a story far different 
from the official Nazi version of the situa- 
tion inside Europe. The truth, as revealed 
in these reports, is that Germany has been 
going through a internal 
crises. These crises have been due to the 
unrelenting attacks by the Russian armies, 
to the unusually bitter winter, to the 


succession of 
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EUROPE BEHIND BARS: For the Nazis... a succession of internal crises 
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British air offensive and to the piling y, 
of effects of 32 months of war. 

Facts contributed by American bys. 
ness firms that once had European brand 
es or agents, and information supplied }); 
refugees from Germany, France, Belgiun 
Holland, Norway, Poland and other cow. 
tries have aided officials in piecing to 
gether a picture of German troubles. Son 
of the worst of these are: 

Man power. Gravest of all threats | 
Nazi plans for an all-out spring offensive 
are shortages of man power and woma 
More and still more workers ar 
required for the fields and munitions fa. 
tories. More and still more men are need. 
ed to bear arms on the fronts that nov 
cover 4,000 and are about to bh 
stretched farther. The cry for more help 
fills the newspapers. It has sent Hitlers 
agents combing all of Nazi-dominated 
Europe for boys and old men, for cap- 
tives, for voung girls, and for old women 
who can do something to help keep the 
German armies fighting through this year 

Germany’s industrial army and fighting 
force both are feeling the strain. At least 
24,000,000 persons are reported to be work- 
ing in Germany, while 10,000,000 are under 
arms. This accounts for 34,000,000 out of 
the 35,000,000 persons that Germany esti- 
mates to be of an age to work or fight. 

This year the Russian Army smashed 
the usual winter practice of recalling two 
or three million soldiers from the front t 
rest and to replenish the Nazis’ home labor 
supply. Two hundred German division 
totaling nearly 3,500,000 soldiers were 
the eastern front. The Russians’ ceaseles 
pounding through the winter kept abou 
four out of every five divisions fighting 
for their lives. A million men comprisig 
the flower of the Nazi Army were killed 
and the wounded and the missing ran th 
total casualties up to 2,500,000 
Many German soldiers who in the first tv 
winters went home to work now are dea 
or wounded. 

Hitler’s agents are recruiting feverish 
in Germany and in every Axis and captitt 
country. The military age now is 18 to 5. 
The Balkan countries are being pres 
hardest for more fighting men and a 
contributing heavily. In France, recruttil: 
for service in Russia has drawn only 5" 
men. Spain is contributing a special di" 
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WOMEN REPLACE MEN . . 


as stationmasters 


sion for the Russian front. But Nazi de- 
mands are unending. 

The German war industries compete in- 
tensely with one another and against the 


J armed services for workers. Germany has 


put nearly 2,000,000 war prisoners to work. 
More have been flocking in lately from 
Russia. Two million men and women have 
been imported from other countries of 
Europe. Once in Germany, they must keep 
on the job and cannot get away to go 
to their homes. They are virtually bound 
to their labor contracts for the duration 
of the war. 

Nine million German women are said to 
be doing men’s work in industry and on 
the farms. At home, Germany is putting 
girls as young as 12 years and men as old 
as 65 into industrial service. 

Materials. On the surface, Germany’s 
situation with regard to most strategic ma- 
terials is not acute. She needs certain 
drugs and medicines greatly. Her stock 
piles of synthetic rubber, like our own, are 
getting low. Of two rubber plants, one has 
been bombed. The Germans are in need 
of cotton, wool, vegetable and animal fats, 
and certain nonferrous metals for alloys, 
including copper, tungsten, nickel and 
chrome. 

In respect to materials as with regard 
‘oman power, Germany was thrown for 
aheavy loss by Russia. Until the attack 
on Russia, Germany had been expanding 
its industry with the captured materials 
gained with each new conquest. But the 
Russian scorched-earth policy left the 
Germans nothing remotely like the train- 
loads of loot taken out of France, Czecho- 
‘ovakia and Poland. The burned cities 
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and blackened fields of Russia call for 
expenditure of more material and man 
power from Germany before they will 
yield returns. In terms of materials, con- 
quest of Russia to date has yielded more 
liabilities than assets. 

Oil, power, and bombings. Shortages 
of twin sources of energy for the war 
machine, oil and electric power, are danger 
spots in Germany’s 1943 outlook. Ger- 
many’s oil production at present just 
about balances consumption. Germany 
has oil reserves to support one more all- 
out smash with a full array of men, muni- 
tions and machines. But such an offensive 
would cut heavily into those oil reserves, 
and darken the war prospects for 1943. 
The shortage of high-grade lubricants 
even now is cutting down on the efficiency 
of both the industrial and military ma- 
chines. Moreover, the electric shortage 
exists on top of the oil shortage. And the 
British have a new scientific bombing 
technique that aims the bomb, not neces- 
sarily at the final objective, but at the 
key point supplying that objective. Thus 
the British bombers, seeking to cut into 
Germany’s big aluminum supply, do not 
waste time bombing aluminum plants. 
Instead, they blast at the power plant. 
Knocking out one power plant may put 
out of business three or four aluminum 
plants. 

Transportation. Next to Germany’s 
shortages of man power, the gravest break- 
downs in the whole Nazi war effort are oc- 
curring in the transportation system. The 
European network of railroads and canals 
is intended to be the arterial system hold- 
ing the whole New Order together and ty- 
ing it tightly to Berlin. 

But the railroad system, which had been 
the best in Europe, went into a decline 
under Hitler. Germany spent more energy 
building highways than in improving rail- 
roads. Now the rolling stock is in bad con- 
dition after years of neglect in war. With 
the shortage of lubricants, this condition 
has become worse. Heavy reliance of Mid- 
dle Europe upon the Mediterranean and 
of Germany and France upon the North 
Sea, and British domination of these wa- 
ters, have magnified the burden on the rail- 
roads and inland waterways. 

The Germans took 250,000 freight cars 
and 2,500 locomotives from France soon 
after collapse of French resistance. More 
have been taken since then. Now the 
transport system feels the full brunt of 
war. Private travel is prohibited. Ger- 
many’s allies feel the pinch of lack of coal 
that Germany has in abundance, but can- 
not transport. Docks and yards and locks 
and bridges in France, in Hungary, in 
Yugoslavia, everywhere, are the targets of 
the dynamiter and the saboteur. British 
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as munition workers 


planes bombard the rail and waterway 
centers without letup. The transportation 
system is the worst bottleneck in Nazi 
Europe. It may yet prove to be an Achilles’ 
heel. 

The total effect. The effect of such 
strains is cumulative. Each plays upon the 
other. Germany is bending every nerve 
to marshal men and machines for a smash 
that will win the war this year before 
America’s full force becomes effective. The 
cracks now appearing in the Nazi war 
machine may make her fail. 

The desperate efforts to strengthen the 
German Army may fall short of reaching 
the striking power that Germany had a 
year ago. The British assert that the 
German air force has lost its superiority. 
Despite all devices, and incentives, German 
war production is falling behind that of 
the Allies. War prisoners work without en- 
thusiasm. Output per hour is reported 
declining as hours of labor are lengthened. 
Loss of time due to illness also is reported- 
ly mounting under the strain. The death 
rates for tuberculosis and suicide are said 
to be higher. Due to shortages of drugs and 
soap, typhus is spreading. Bombings multi- 
ply the effect of all this. Arms production 
in some plants is described as down 15 
to 30 per cent. Submarine launchings at 
Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven are now 
reported to be behind schedule. Time to 
build a U-boat is increased 50 per cent. 
Yet, in spite of all, no wave of uprisings 
and revolts is expected by Allied observers 
until Hitler suffers one decisive military 
defeat. That means grave danger for the 
Nazi war machine in 1943 if Hitler fails 
to win this year. 
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Planning Our Offensive: 
Gen. Marshall's Big Job 


How Chief of Staff Has Rebuilt Army Into Streamlined Striking Force 


New standards set 
in training, equipment, 
leadership of men 


The new United States Army is the first 
wing of America’s armed forces to prove 
itself in this war. Its air corps is winning 
acclaim in many parts of the world. 
Its ground troops showed their 
mettle in the Philippines. Its weap- 
ons have been tested in many a 
battle. Its organization is setting 
records for speed and efficiency in 
Australia and elsewhere. 

Credit for what is happening 
goes to a commander who has 
made little play for the spotlight. 
The Germans had seven years to 
build an army. General George C. 
Marshall has had two and a half 
years in which to get the men and 
train and equip them in a de- 
mocracy which through two and a 
quarter years of that time never 
was fully certain it would need that 
Army. Now that Army is ready to 
take the offensive on many fronts. 

What he has built is an Ameri- 
can Army that is new from top to 
bottom, all of its old ingredients 
have been reshuffled and recast into 
new molds. Its operating ideas are 
new, its equipment is new, its offi- 
cers are trained in tactics. 
From the top, straight down 
through the new, triangular divi- 
sion to the smallest fighting unit, 
it has streamlined to meet 
the needs of the moment for speed 
and hard-hitting power. 

The hand and personality of 
General Marshall have shaped these 
changes. President Roosevelt, no 
less than the Army, has full confidence in 
the General whom he lifted over 20 major 
generals and 14 brigadiers to make chief 
of staff in the summer of 1939. General 
Marshall has been given a free hand by 
the President, by War Secretary Stimson, 
and, in effect, by Congress to make the 
Army inte the perfect fighting machine he 
would like to have it. Navy men sometimes 
have complained among themselves that 
the President, knowing less about the Army 
than the Navy, had given General Marshall 
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more room to move around in than he had 
their admirals. 

When General Marshall took over as 
Chief of Staff from General Malin Craig 
on Sept. 1, 1939, the Army was suffering 
from 20 years of starvation. He had 
fewer than 200,000 men in the Regular 
Army, only 507,000 men counting the 
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GENERALS MARSHALL, ARNOLD, EISENHOWER 
Chief of Staff Air Operations 


National Guard and Reserves. That was 
the largest number of men the Army could 
have called out at any time in the 20 
years before. Increases had been author- 
ized; but the Army was short of every- 
thing. 

Now it is a force of more than 2,000,000 
men, will be 3,600,000 by the year’s end, 
and is getting the weapons to fight with in 
a steady stream. 

The officer staff has been shaken down. 
The General created plucking boards 








which combed through the records, stud- 
ied the officers in training maneuvers, and 
took the inefficient and inactive officers 
out of the field. Those with work left in 
them were put in administrative jobs. 
Those too old to learn new tactics were 
brought out of the field. Training schools 
were created to turn out new officers with 
fresh ideas. Old officers who still 
were able to learn were sent back 
to school to study motors and 
tanks and trucks and planes. Po- 
litical officers were lifted out of the 
National Guard. 

These new officers were given 
every break, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of holding Regular Army of- 
ficers back from promotions. But 
the General figured the morale of 
the Regular Army men, with their 
tradition of service, could take it. 
The morale of the officers, 
many of them just out of well- 
paying civilian jobs, shot up. 

The men were put through a 
course of training intended to 
avoid the errors of 1917, when too 
many died because they had not 


new 


been taught how to fight. Re- 
stricted by the one-year limita 


tion of service set for the dra‘tees, 
General Marshall and_ his. staff 
whittled to a minimum the time 
set for basic training for a soldier. 
Army men used to say a soldier 
could not be trained in less than 
18 months. General Marshall had 
to cut it to 12. 
America’s 


The men ont of 


schools and __ colleges 


showed they could take it in even 
less. 
Thirteen weeks of basic train- 


ing was given at the replacement 
centers. In these 13 weeks, the sol- 

dier was taught Army customs, primary 
drills, discipline and how to use the weapon 
of whichever branch of the service he was 
destined for. Infantry, tank, artillery, med- 
ical, each big branch of the service had 
its own training centers to draw from. By 
this time, the method of instruction has 
been conned so well that the men are fed 
through these rudiments in eight weeks. 
At the end of that time, they go into 
service units with the basic knowledge 
they need to carry them into a study of 
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tactics with a regular combat team. What 
they learn there was demonstrated at 
Bataan, after which the Japanese put the 
American soldier at the top of the list 
of enemies they liked least to meet. 

But, along with the soldiers who fight 
in this mechanized war, General Marshall 
had to have many thousands of men who 
fit into the behind-the-line services. He 
created schools of many kinds to turn out 
signal corps units, truck, tank, aviation 
maintenance units, all sorts of engineer- 
ing units. When General Douglas Mac- 
{rthur developed communication trouble 
in Australia, when he needed posts built 
or trucks repaired, one of these units was 
moved to the scene. Men are sifted as 
they enter the service and sent to these 
schools if their aptitude or previous train- 
ing fits them for that type of work. 

The equipment of the new Army has 
yen classed as first-rate wherever its top 
grade of material has seen service. Faults 
that up in some of the early 
equipment sent to England have 
worked out. Tanks have seen hard service 
in Libya and have lived up to it. Planes 
have met both the Germans and the Japa- 
nese and licked them. Guns of the newer 
types have been used only moderately; 
most of those in Bataan were of the older 
models. Some of the new types have not 
yet spoken in actual combat, though they 
have stood up well in tests. When they do 
speak out, General Marshall is confident 
the American soldier will have the hardest- 
triking power of any in the world. 

The Army organization has been re- 
vamped along lines that were charted by 
Generals MacArthur and Craig, the pred- 
ecessors of General Marshall at the head 
of the Army. General MacArthur envis- 
aged a type of mobile rather than trench 
warfare, but he had no money to spend 
toconvert the Army from horse and buggy 
to tank and plane standards. All General 
MacArthur could do in those days of 
\rmy poverty was put his ideas on paper. 

General Craig carried the MacArthur 
heritage along to the streamlined, tri- 
angular division. General Marshall built 
the new Army to this standard. It cut 
down the size of the Army division, made 
it easier to handle, more self-sustaining 
and gave it more hitting power. The old 
istinctions that stood between infantry 
and cavalry have been wiped out. They 
work now, as do all segments of the Army, 
aa fighting team, each service in co-oper- 
ation with and supplementing the other. 

More and more, as he watched the war 
abroad, General Marshall took the hob- 
bles off the air force until it was cut 
entirely free to pick its own types of 
planes, train its own men, do its own 
buying, work out its own destiny. 
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The War Department organization was 
required to fit the needs of the General’s 
new Army. A year and a half ago, he 
assigned a man to study the problem. A 
plan was devised. The Department filled 
it with holes. A board was named to plug 
the holes. Out of board deliberations came 
the reorganization which is now taking 
root. 

This reshuffling cut by 90 per cent the 
amount of paper work General Marshall 
has to do. Nine of every ten problems he 
used to get are handled somewhere along 
the line now by either Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, his chief of supply; Lieut. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, his chief of ground 
forces, or Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
his chief of air. 

That gives the General time to move 
around, to London with Harry Hopkins, 
to study grand strategy with President 
Roosevelt and Admiral Ernest J. King 
with whom he works closely, with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff across the street, 
or into the field to see how training is 
coming along. He will be found in the 
field at every opportunity, flying with a 
pilot and technical sergeant in whom he 
has utmost confidence. 

General Marshall, the man, is that 
rare character in Washington whom every- 
one seems to like, in the Army, in Con- 
gress, in the Administration. A superior 
in the Army once said he would like to 


serve under Marshall> then 
brigadier. 

The General is outspoken, has a quick 
wit, a nimble mind, the memory of a 
filing cabinet, and doesn’t like “yes” men. 
A junior officer once disagreed with him, 
argued, convinced the General that the 
junior officer’s idea was right. General 
Marshall praised the junior officer after 
he left. Other officers shuddered. “That's 
like arguing with God,” mumbled one. 

The General likes tactics. 
He once had high school girls teach an 
Army band how to put zip into its dance 
music. He did baw! an officer 
he once found on a wrong road with a 
detachment headed for an important bat- 
tle. Instead, he switched orders to use the 
men where they were and save them a 
march of many miles. 

General Marshall goes to bed any time 
after 8 p.m.—as soon after as he can get 
there—but is at all hours of 
the night by calls from the Department. 
Unlike officer, takes 
them good-humoredly and unswearingly. 
He rises at the same time reveille calls 
out the privates all over the world, rides 
or walks for an hour, has breakfast and is 
at his office between 7 and 7:30 a.m. On 
Sundays or other infrequent off periods, 
he goes rowing with his wife on the Po- 
tomac, or works with his own hands on his 
Virginia farm. 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT: Type of U.S. bomber which set a record for the longest 
bombing expedition during the 4,000-mile raid on the Philippines from 
Australia; also believed to have bombed Tokyo and other Japanese cities. 
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HUGE TRANSPORT BURDEN: 


THREAT TO WAR EFFORT 


Need for More Equipment by Railroads, Truck Lines, Inland Shippin 


Voluntary elimination of 
unnecessary travel as 
means to relieve strain 


The country’s internal supply lines are 
beginning to show signs of strain. This 
strain is felt by the railroads, the ship 
lines, the truck lines, the air lines. It also 
is showing up around new defense plants 
where workers face growing difficulties of 
transportation. 

In this developing situation are the seeds 
of a major new problem. The problem is 
on the doorstep of Joseph B. Eastman, 
who heads the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation and who is charged with moving 
the men and the goods that assure a maxi- 
mum war effort. With each week the task 
appears more formidable. 

The reason can be seen from the fol- 
lowing: 

More and more traffic is being forced 
from coastal vessels to the railroads be- 
cause of ship sinkings along the Atlantic 
Coast. In addition, the railroads are faced 
with tremendously expanded demands for 
cars to carry raw materials to arms plants, 
to carry finished weapons to the seaboard, 
and to transport troops. To do the job 
without a hitch, more cars and more loco- 
motives are needed. But if the needed cars 
and locomotives are supplied, there won’t 
be as many ships, because steel of the 
same kind is needed for both. 

In normal times, trucks and automobiles 
could handle part of this growing traffic. 
But motor transportation faces a bottle- 
neck in a rubber and gasoline shortage, 
which threatens to decrease their numbers. 
Inland waterways might take part of the 
job. Again, however, necessary materials 
are not available for the slow and diffi- 
cult job of building barges needed for 
water hauls. 

The resulting situation which confronts 
Mr. Eastman is this: 

Railroads have absorbed the added bur- 
den without a hitch, a performance which 
prompted Mr. Eastman to say they have 
done an excellent job. The roads are con- 
fident of their ability to handle all traffic 
thrown their way if they can get mini- 
mum requirements of new freight cars 
and locomotives. 

Freight: Car leadings for the first 15 
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PREVIEW: Military transport gets the “‘right of way“ 


weeks of 1942 were almost 10 per cent 
above last year. Roads say, however, the 
increase would not have been that great 
except for the two-week coal strike dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1941 which 
reduced coal traffic materially. At no time 
this year have loadings equalled the peak 
of 923,000 cars loaded during a week of 
October, 1941. Roads see in this fact 
an indication that they will be able to do 
all that is asked of them this year, even 
though the peak will not come until 
autumn. 

Cars or guns: The roads estimated they 
would need 122,000 new freight and tank 
cars this year, but the present prospect is 
that they will not get more than 63,000. 
Mr. Eastman had asked for many more 
and has appealed to the War Production 
Board to increase the number. The Board 
has fixed a limit of 18,000 on the number 
of new cars that may be made in the last 
nine months of the year, although some 
45,000 were on order in the first three 
months alone. Rail people say that a con- 
struction rate of 18,000 for nine months— 
or 2,000 a month—would be lower than 
the rate at which old cars are being re- 
tired from service. 

But the Board had to choose between 
allotting steel for cars or for guns, ships 
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added burden on the railroads. Present @ "| Missi 
handled from Midcontinent fields to th u and 
Atlantic Seaboard is around 600,000 ba wl _ 
rels a day, almost three times as much: cam . 
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figures are available—jumped 20 per cent 
wer a year ago. Passenger miles increased 
ie per cent during the same period, mean- 
ag that travelers are making longer jour- 
mevs. 

Troop movements, increased employ- 
ment, higher wages and the rubber short- 
OB. have stimulated train travel. For ex- 
ample: Between December 7 and March 
5, the railroads handled a troop move- 
iment job involving 1,904,000 men. Fur- 
d men also are swelling the total. 




















ough 
Result: Longer trains and more standing 
iy the aisles than ever before in certain 
etions of the country. 

Real test of railroad performance will 
ome in the autumn, when crops must be 
sd on top of heavily increased arma- 
meat, coal and oil shipments. 

Trucks normally carry about 18 per cent 
fthe nation’s freight, much of which will 
le shifted to railroads as the tire pinch is 
fat, Railroads themselves are among the 
lagest users of trucks, particularly at 
teminals. Hence, if the roads are deprived 
iftrucks, the movement of freight will be 
idayed. Thus far, the Government has 
imtioned very few of the 150,000 new 
hand the 
itomobile and truck freezing order was 
med. Even if all of these were released, 
the supply would fall far short of the 
(41000 new trucks registered last year. 
Tendency is to confine use of trucks to 
sort hauls as much as possible. 

Great Lakes. Ore and grain shippers 
eplanning record hauls. Ore boats which 
merate from the Lake Superior iron range 
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saul aare expected to carry 90,000,000 tons 
cing . fore to the Lake Erie and Lake Michigan 





tel centers, compared with 81,000,000 
ms last year. 

Inland waterways. Amount of shipping 
y this method is limited by lack of 
barges and steel for new barges. Present 
. ‘on aclities are operating near capacity on 
tie Mississippi and Ohio rivers in hauling 
iland other products to the East. Off- 
ls are studying the possibility of in- 
eased use of the inland water route from 
lorida to Middle and North Atlantic 
pints, but the shallow channel in some 
places limits the size of barges and weight 
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Coastal shipping. Enemy submarines 
gee been sinking and crippling merchant 
sels and tankers faster than new ones 
re being built. Commercial traffic be- 
ween the East and West coasts through 
te Panama Canal is at a standstill. Ves- 
ls formerly operating in this run are 
tuling bauxite, sugar and other essen- 
al products from South American and 
aribbean countries. Traffic formerly car- 
ed by these ships, so far as it still moves, 
Ow goes to the railroads. 
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Automobiles. Tire and gasoline short- 
ages are sharply reducing motor travel. 
Government officials are predicting shut- 
down of all unnecessary highway travel 
in the near future. Rural travel already 
is considerably below last year, but the 
level in cities is shading off less sharply. 
Tight gasoline rationing on the East 
Coast, scheduled to go into effect May 15, 
will automobile owners to 


force many 


leave their cars at home and they will 
have to find new methods of getting to 
and from their jobs. 

Busses still are getting tires, and more 
new busses will be manufactured this year 
than last. These carriers are highly essen- 
tial for transportation of workers, but, 
even with stepped-up production, there 
probably will not be enough bus equip- 
ment available to meet city traffic de- 
mands this year. 

Airplanes. Army has taken over or will 
take approximately 25 per cent of all com- 


mercial planes, and no new construction 
is permitted under present regulations. 


—F.S.A. photo by ashen 
ROLLING STOCK 
. . praise from an expert 


Army and Navy have priority on passen- 
ger space, but civilians still find it pos- 
sible to get tickets without too much diffi- 
culty. 

How the problem may be solved: Mr. 
Eastman, a transport expert with many 
years of service on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has appealed to the 
WPB to increase the 18,000 limit on the 
number of new freight cars that may be 
built during the last nine months of this 
year. 

Careful planning, conservation of ma- 
chines and 


tires, elimination of unneces- 


sary travel and staggering of factory, 
school, business and vacation hours are 


other answers to the problem as Mr. East- 
man’s office sees it. 

Rationing of rail and bus tickets is a 
possibility for the future, but Mr. East- 
man hopes to avoid it. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation prefers, instead, to 
rely upon the public to ration its own 
travel by cutting out unnecessary trips, 
by taking vacations near home, and by 
swapping rides to work with neighbors or 
using public transportation. Mr. Eastman 
has warned that it 
station 


may be necessary to 


commandeer wagons. 

To ease the pressure on private automo- 
biles, Mr. Eastman’s office has designed 
a huge trailer bus, capable of carrying 141 
passengers, or about three times the capac- 
ity of an ordinary bus. It is made of wood, 
can be quickly and cheaply constructed 
and can be hooked to a truck. Something 
of this sort undoubtedly will be used in 
cities where war workers’ jobs are many 
miles from their homes. 

The ship program, calling for some 
2.300 vessels, is gaining momentum and 
should be operating at capacity by the 
end of the year, barring labor and material 
shortages. More than half of the ships are 
emergency craft of the Liberty type, once 
dubbed “ugly ducklings” by President 
Roosevelt. The balance are C-types and 
tankers of various designs. 

Cargo ships are coming off the ways at 
the rate of one a day, and production is 
scheduled to reach two a day in May and 
three a day in December. Sixty shipyards 


on the seacoasts and Great Lakes are 
making the vessels and Government 4- 
nancing has been provided for 17 more. 


Maintenance of schedules hinges on three 
factors: ability to get materials when 
needed, adequate supplies of skilled work- 
ers, and continued production without 
slowdowns or stoppages. 

The outlook. Weighing of the evidence 
can leave only this conclusion: Mr. East- 
man’s office has a tremendous job on its 
hands if it is to keep transportation from 
becoming a serious bottleneck to success 
ful prosecution of the war. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- sal f 0 
is essen- 
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An athletic team which enters a final contest abso- 
lutely certain it will win sometimes doesn’t win. 

The individual who starts a foot race absolutely 
confident that his opponent cannot win loses some- 
thing psychologically so important that the trainers 
constantly warn against it. 

Yet, if we are to be honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that nearly everybody in Washington, nearly 
everybody outside of Washington, thinks America 
cannot possibly be defeated. 

On paper, the facts and figures indicate that we 
should win. But assuming that we have the resources 
and the manpower, have we the genius for organiza- 
tion and will we make the right decisions and execute 
them at the right time? Or will we pay a frightful price 
in a long struggle that could be won sooner? 

On this there will be differences of opinion. But cer- 
tainly a nation which enters the biggest war in history 
absolutely confident of the outcome and without con- 
sidering the possibility of defeat will not make the 
same effort that an inferior opponent will make. 

One of the principal reasons why the Japanese have 
made such remarkable gains in the Far East since De- 
cember 7th last is that they themselves have had an 
inferiority complex. They have feared the superior 
power of other nations. To overcome this, the Japanese 
militarists for years have taught that Japan must al- 
ways take the initiative, must always keep the offen- 
sive, and that in the case of a navy, for example, the 
inferior force, by striking first, can more than make up 
for the differences in starting strength. 


GERMANS COUNT 
ON THE ALLIES’ 
OVERCONFIDENCE 


The Germans, like the Japanese, 
have known something of the 
might of the world they would 
have to fight. They counted 
heavily on the overconfidence of the French with their 
Maginot Line and the overconfidence of the conserva- 
tives in Britain who depended on France to stagnate 
the Germans. They are still counting on the overcon- 
fidence of the Allies, who talk of winning in 1943 and 
1944 a war that may be decided in 1942. 

It was not till Britain was heavily bombed and 
France fell that the British bestirred themselves. Were 
they indifferent? No, they were just overconfident that 
a superior navy, a far-flung empire to draw from and 
eventual help from America would tip the scales. 
But the Axis strategists thought of the same things 


OVERCONFIDENCE 
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and they counted on one thing more—the unreadiy xe ads tt 
of democratic peoples to discipline themselves to wa grike. B 
at home as well as on the battlefield. publish 
To mention the possibility of defeat for the Brite are at 
and American forces or even to present a thesis in{ The Pres 
press as to how it might happen is called “‘defeatismfho,) war 
It is regarded as a disservice by many people. The 0 throug 
fice of Censorship, for instance, doesn’t like to havetifisin Cong 
public know anything about the gravity of the sinkinghyrning 
of our merchant ships. Yet on April 23rd, before tifkecutive « 
Senate Committee Investigating the Defense Prograiember, 
occurred the following colloquy between Admiral Landiptatives 













chairman of the U.S. Maritime Commission and Seqiguld be : 
ator Truman, Democrat, chairman of the Committedbyer mer 

Op situat 
GRAVITY OF LOSS “The Chairman: Right there, manag 
IN SHIPPING KEPT Admiral, I would like to askdestion to 
FROM THE PUBLIC you if this launching program fhe Pre: 


is keeping up with the sink- fi manag 
ings, keeping ahead of them? dente: 
“Admiral Land: Launching is not a_ proper Ma Labor 
basis for comparison, Senator. What we are inter- hth sides 
ested in now is not launching but completed ships. Iiputes,” 
“The Chairman: All right then. Are the com- Bop and c 
pleted ships keeping up with the sinkings? bt what t 
“Admiral Land: If you don’t mind, I would do. Nov 











rather not discuss the question of sinkings because fi faith” ' 
of the instructions I have. I have stated to the 

Naval Affairs Committee that the sinkings of JY COI 
February and March have been extremely serious. OULD R 
Except in executive session, I would prefer not to Bgor Re 


make any further statement on that.” 

Here, therefore, we have the man primarily respog§ does co 
sible for our shipbuilding program and he is not pemency wh 
mitted to tell the American people whether we are {@merican | 
the moment meeting defeat on the transportatidfursday 
front. all-imy 

Everybody knows that planes alone will not wint “Adm 
war—that planes must have fuel and bombs mobilizg{that bes 
at certain bases. They can be transported only igMr. Vin 
cargo-carrying ships. If the enemy is sinking o@lbor-m 
ships faster than we are building them, aren't #dsturbe 
losing? by agita 

Another example of how we deceive ourselves wi they car 
false optimism comes on the labor front. For severgpieir hes 
months there has been a distortion of the truth§ “Sena 
those who are engaged in labor politics—both ins failure 
and outside of Government. It has been asserted in fit the 1, 
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“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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pbuilding program not satisfactory but facts are suppressed 3% 


d American people are allowed to develop undue opti- 


‘m—How constant labor agitation retards production. 


adin@le ads that labor unions have given up their right 
toy strike. But strikes do occur and when the statistics 
published they are challenged and those who cite 
Britifem are attacked as “Sixth Columnists”. 
s intifithe President has been striving to formulate a na- 
atismihea!| war labor policy by voluntary agreement. He 
The Of; through spokesmen on Capitol Hill, sought to re- 
ave tiffin Congress, which after all should make the rules 
inkingiyerning employer-employee relations. The Chief 
ore tilecutive called a management-labor conference last 
rogratieeember, just after Pearl Harbor, and the repre- 
il Lanitatives of both sides agreed that labor disputes 
nd Seuld be settled by “peaceful means’. But the em- 
mitteyer members said that the open shop and closed 
situations should be frozen so that neither labor 
there, fr management could take advantage of the war 
) ask@ation to agitate for their own gain. 
gram {The President ignored this pointed observation of 
sink- fe management representatives and took the un- 
dented liberty of imposing by official decree a 
ropet #ar Labor Board with the remarkable statement that 
inter- th sides had ‘“‘agreed” to submit to the Board “all 
ships. Msputes,” which meant, of course, open and closed 
com- fp and compulsory unionization questions. This was 
what the management representatives had agreed 
vould do. Now the AFL and CIO accuse them of “break- 
cause faith” with the President. 
o the 
gs of MY CONGRESS The agitation for a union shop 
rious. OULD RULE ON or closed shop or a union se- 
10t tOMBOR RELATIONS curity status either does no ma- 
terial damage to the war effort or 
respom does considerable, and the Congress is the only 
not pegency which can make a law on that subject for the 
: are fffmerican people. Again turning to the testimony last 
ortati@iursday of the man who has the responsibility for 
all-important shipbuilding program: 
win ti “Admiral Land: I will make a statement on 
obiliag that besides steel. I have already made it before 
only @Mr. Vinson’s Committee. That is to stabilize our 
ing 0 labor-management relations so that we won’t be 
en't disturbed and so that the men won’t be disturbed 
by agitation of any kind, shape or form, so that 
ves wigthey can think about the strategy of the war to 
ei@neir heart’s content and the rest of the production. 
ruth @ “Senator Burton: Are you attributing, then, our 
h insiffailure to be 50 per cent ahead of where we are 
-d in fig’ the labor situation? 

















“Admiral Land: I think that is bound to have 
a bearing on the productivity. It is bound to have 
a bearing on the productivity of every yard; it is 
bound to have a bearing on one of my pet peeves 
—loafing in the yards. We have to build up the 
morale of all the personnel in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry from top to bottom, and it applies to man- 
agement as well as to labor. 


IMPORTANCE OF “Senator Burton: That brings 
ENDINC AGITATION us to the concrete question 
IN WAR INDUSTRY whether you can improve mo- 
rale by a piece of legislation or 

whether you have to go behind the legislation to 
the citizen and get him inspired to do the work. 

“Admiral Land: I don’t care how you do it. All 
I want to do is to stabilize it. It has a right to be 
stabilized. The people of the United States expect 
and have a right to think that our labor-manage- 
ment arrangements are stabilized. 

“Senator Burton: That is, you think it is pri- 
marily a question of getting it settled rather 
than— 

“Admiral Land (interposing)—Absolutely so, 
so there isn’t this eternal agitation going around 
in everybody’s head whether it is an open or 
closed shop or whether the wages are going to be 
increased or whether they are going to join this 
or that union. 

“Senator Burton: Whether it comes about by 
agreement or by legislation you are leaving it to 
somebody else, but you say it should be settled, 
and quickly. 

“Admiral Land: We ought to have a national 
war labor policy. 

“Senator Burton: Thank you.” 

Does the foregoing mean that the President or the 
Congress or both should formulate a fair labor policy 
or does it mean in the words of Philip Murray, head of 
the CIO, to its national convention last winter: 
“Nothing must stop the work of organizing the un- 
organized in America—not even a grave national 
emergency.” 

Agitation continues, ships are not being built rapid- 
ly, America is overconfident and apparently we must 
not even hint that the leadership in the White House 
may possibly be at fault. Is that the way to build a 
bridge of ships and fight a war? 
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Here is the picture of what the President means when profits, dividends and interest. Total income payments The 
he speaks of controlling the cost of living. this year are expected to reach an all-time high of $117;} are w: 

The Pictogram shows the source of the President’s 000,000,000 as a result of huge Government war orders. of pre 
problem. On one side of the scales is $86,000,000,000. This But out of this sum will come $6,500,000,000 in taxes> 1s tun 
represents the amount of money officials expect the from individuals, and an estimated $24,500,000,000 nf = An 
American people to have in their pockets this year— savings. A good part of these taxes, however, will not bk} goods 
ready to spend. On the other scale is $65,000,000,000. payable until next year, so the tax curb on spending may) Those 
This represents the value of goods at present prices that be less than expected. Also, there is some doubt that sav} 65,0 
the Government expects to be produced for the consumer ings will reach the estimated figure, especially since this} order: 
market. . category includes private investments in new homes food ; 

The spread between the two figures is $21,000,000,000. long-wearing commodities such as automobiles. Such in- The 
This is called the “inflationary gap,” and this is what is vestments no longer can be made. ple hi 
worrying President Roosevelt. In any event, the estimated $86,000,000,000 in spend 000,0 

The money scale does not contain all the dollars that ing power is enough to throw the demand-and-supply Unles 
individuals are expected to receive in wages, salaries, scales out of balance. leadin 
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The supply scale is lighter because too many workers 
are war workers, too many plants are war plants. Instead 
of producing things people can buy, U.S. industry now 
is turning out planes, tanks, ships and guns. 

And there is less of what people do want. Consumer 
goods produced last year were valued at $74,000,000,000. 
Those produced this year are expected to drop to 
$65,000,000,000 because of stop orders and curtailment 
orders issued to the automobile, household appliance, 
food and clothing industries. 

The problem is to prevent the $86,000,000,000 that peo- 
ple have to spend from bidding up prices on the $65,000,- 
| 000,000 worth of materials that can be offered for sale. 

Unless something is done, prices threaten to skyrocket, 
eading to workers’ demands for higher wages, and farm 
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demands for higher crop prices. [f this happens, the scales 
are likely to break. 

But price ceilings and rations alone won't do it. The 
Office of Price Administration insists that $21,000,000,000 
in excess purchasing power is simply too much to control 
by these devices; that black markets and bootlegging will 
certainly develop unless other controls are applied. 

Thus, the President is asking for a many-sided attack 
on the inflationary gap. He proposes to close it—or at 
least narrow it—with controls over wages and profits, 
with higher taxes on individuals and corporations, and 
with pressure to sell more bonds. His purpose is to sop up 
as much of the $21,000,000,000 as possible, and to keep 
the remainder within bounds by more ceilings and more 
rations. 
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Pro aad Con of National lssues 
END OF G.O.P. ISOLATIONISM? 











Press Divided on Whether National Committee Can Bind Party 


Resolution viewed by some 
as removing foreign policy 
issue from 1942 elections 


A resolution adopted by the Republican 
National Committee, in effect rejecting a 
policy of postwar isolation for this coun- 
try, is generally viewed by the comment- 
ing press as a help in uniting the nation 
behind the war effort and as strengthening 
the position of the minority party. 

A few argue that the party is not bound 
by the Committee’s recent action and that 
policies must be indorsed by the national 
convention. Many regard the adoption of 
the resolution on foreign policy as a per- 
sonal triumph for Wendell L. Willkie, who 


sponsored it. 


The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) sees far more in the declaration 
than victory for any one person. “It 


came,” says that newspaper, “from a real- 
ization by the individual committeemen of 
the stultifying cowardice of the isolation- 
ist wait-and-see viewpoint. Acting with 
courage and intellect, the Committee by a 
stroke restored the Republican Party to a 
position of power and influence. It be- 
comes, once more, as in its great days, a 
party of leadership.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) char- 
acterizes the resolution as “the strongest 
and boldest statement of Republican for- 
eign policy made in all these barren years 





























\ THAT BOTTOM 
LINE NOW? 


SIMPLE DIAGNOSIS 


LL WEAR THE 
<4 GLASSES IF YOU WANT 

ME TO, BUT 1 CAN READ [':: 
IT WITHOUT ’EM. = 


since a Republican majority in Congress 
committed itself to opposition to every 
constructive proposal that was brought 
before it.” The Times concludes, “In our 
judgment the whole question of postwar 
American isolation has now become an 
illusion.” 

“The Republican wartime platform,” 
says the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Ind. Rep.), “is sound, enlightened and 
defines a constructive role for the minority 
party. It forms a basis on which elections 
may be held next fall without any distrac- 
tion to the war effort.” 

The Chicago Tribune (Ind.) terms the 
statement of postwar policy a “straddle” 
that can mean “anything or nothing.” This 
newspaper contends that the National 


Committee is not “empowered to break 


’ 


new ground in party policy,” and that 
only the Republican national convention 
can decide the party position on postwar 
responsibilities. “Until the next conven- 
tion is held,” the Tribune adds, “the for- 
eign policy of the Republican Party re- 
mains as it was stated in the 1940 plat- 
form.” 

This view is supported by the Hartford 
(Conn.) Daily Courant (Rep.) which 
maintains: “The Republican National 
Committee can adopt resolutions with re- 
spect to party policy, but it is not em- 
powered to write a_ platform for 
party.” 


Most of the editors contend, however, 
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that whatever the powers of the Com. 
mittee may be, the recent statement ha 
eliminated isolationism as a political issue. 
“The resolutions have removed any rem. 
nants of doubt in regard to the policy 
urged by Republicans for international 
affairs during the present and immediate 
future,” asserts the Boston Herald (Ind), 

“The resolution kicked isolation as g 
party policy out of a thirty-story win. 
dow,” declares the Holyoke (Mass) 
Transcript and Telegram (Ind. Rep.). 

But the Roanoke (Va.) World-Ney; 
(Ind. Dem.) argues: “The Republican 
Party cannot, by a single resolution, ¢. 
cape the onus of twenty years of isolation 
and appeasement.” 

Noting that two Republicans, Secre. 
taries Knox and Stimson, are serving in 
the Cabinet, the Washington (D.C.) Times 
Herald (Ind.) asserts that Mr. Willkie 
has “sold his party a resolution which ex- 
horts it to become a 100 per cent New 
Deal party,” and that the Republican 
Party, “already frayed around the edges, 
is being eaten alive by the Democratic 
Party.” 

“The Republican National Committee 
has climbed aboard the bandwagon of 
time,” asserts the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.). “The G.O.P. meeting was a 
mighty personal triumph for Willkie, a 
reaffirmation of the high caliber of leader- 
ship he has given the Republican Party 
since his defeat in 1940.” 


Berryman in Washington Stor 
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Adoption of a system of compulsory sav- 
ings, to be deducted from employe pay 
avelopes, is opposed by about half of the 
commenting editors, who believe the plan 
# voluntary purchase of Government 
bonds should be given further trial. While 
ulvocates of forced savings contend it 
vould constitute an effective anti-inflation 
brake, opponents declare all effort should 
le made to avoid any more compulsion 
than necessary. 

A compulsory savings plan should be 
wed only as a last resort, in the opinion 
of the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), which 
approves Secretary Morgenthau’s reluc- 
tance to accept the idea, and adds: “Al- 
together too many people are discussing 
the whole project as though compulsory 
bond purchases would bring the Treasury 
more money than voluntary purchases. 
That point has not been demonstrated.” 
However, the Washington (D.C.) 
News (Ind.) declares: “Secretary Mor- 
githau is not representing the best in- 
eests of anybody when he opposes effec- 
Wwe anti-inflation taxes and compulsory 
ilvestment in war bonds. Many millions 


mg their incomes, will undergo terrible 
tardships if those with surplus money to 
pend are allowed to drive prices up.” 

The Salem (Mass.) Evening News 
'Ind.) finds the thought of some sort of 
‘mpulsory savings “reasonable,” but the 


|: Americans, without prospect of increas- 
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Russell in Los Angeles Times 





BOMB SIGHT FOR SORE EYES 


Voluntary Bond Purchases 
\Vs. Compulsory Savings Plan 


Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Ind. 
Dem.) declares: “We should be on guard 
against resorting to any more compulsion 
than is necessary.” 

“Enforced impoverishment,” in the opin- 
ion of the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. 
Dem.) “never would be a popular pro- 
gram with Americans.” The Times adds: 
“Let the taxes go as high as need be to 
meet every legitimate demand of the Gov- 
ernment; let the welkin ring with stirring 
appeals for the people to buy war bonds. 
The public will respond. Never will it be 
necessary to take by force—no matter 
how sugar-coated the act—the money the 
American Government needs to carry the 
war to victory.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
however, believes it will take “more than 
doorbell ringing” to produce the huge sums 
that must be obtained. “Apparently,” says 
the Post, “the Treasury intends to rely 
heavily upon a voluntary system of bond 
purchases financed by means of pay-roll 
deductions. But such results are likely to 
be obtained by means of pressure tactics 
and may be more oppressive from the 
workers’ standpoint than outright legal 
compulsion to turn over savings to the 
Government.” A weakness of the pay-roll 
deduction plan, according to the Post, is 
that it fails to reach “millions of the self- 
employed or persons not employed at all.” 

Whether Congress eventually will adopt 
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a compulsory savings plan depends upon 
the American people, says the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.), which warns 
that at the year’s end there will be twelve 
to fifteen billion dollars of excess national 
income which will operate as an inflationary 
force if not absorbed. “Invested in war 
bonds,” adds the Post-Gazette, “that in- 
come will have no chance of upsetting the 
system of price control or increasing the 
cost of living.” 

Similarly, the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) 
declares: “The simplest way to dispel talk 
in Congress of forcing people to buy War 
Savings Bonds is for the people to buy 
more of them voluntarily.” 

Warning that inflation cannot be avert- 
ed unless purchasing power is siphoned 
off in some way, the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) suggests that, 
unless the compulsory savings plan is 
tried, higher taxation will be necessary. 
The Vindicator notes that taxation of the 
lower-income groups and compulsory sav- 
ings have both been adopted in Great 
Britain, and declares: “Similar measures 
will have to be taken in the United 
States if inflation is to be averted.” 

A compulsory savings law would hurt, 
says the Hibbing (Minn.) Daily Tribune 
(Rep.), “but it would check inflation.” 

The Canton (O.) Repository (Rep.) 
argues that, while more taxes and com- 
pulsory savings might retard inflation, 
soaring food prices and processing costs 
must be kept down by other means. “Try- 
ing to avert inflation. without controlling 
these two vital factors would be as futile 
as trying to anchor a balloon with rubber 
bands,” says the Repository. 
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_ the President's Weel. 












TRADING GUNS FOR BUTTER 


Chief Executive's Search for Answers. to Wartime Economic Problem: 


Advice from experts on 
getting necessary ships 
for Allied offensive 


President Roosevelt swapped the na- 
tion’s butter for guns. Now he is dealing 
with the two problems that grew out of 
that action: He has to give the nation 
something to do with its money besides 
trying to buy the nonexistent butter of 
peacetime, along with easing the pains of 
those who used to sell butter. And he has 
to get the guns to the places where they 
will do the most harm to the enemy. 

These twin problems filled his week. He 
obviously pushed out of his mind other 
questions of lesser immediate importance. 
The cost of living was rising. And if this 
spring was to see an offensive, the time 
was here. Mr. Roosevelt pruned his ap- 
pointment list of most callers who did not 
fit into one of these problems. Man power, 
production, even diplomacy, were left in 
other hands. 

The main outlines of his cost of living 
curb were fairly clear. Its basic elements 
were: High taxes to absorb excess profits 
and earnings, to leave less money for those 


goods of peace which now have been 
changed into oil-spattered tanks. New 


price limitations and a recognition of the 
link between wages and the cost of living. 
Rationing of the essentials of life so that 
those who need sugar, those 
things which are scarce, will have their 
shares parceled out to them. 

Mr. Roosevelt kept his eye on the wage 
scale of the average man as he worked on 
his plan: Half the workers in the nation 
make less than $30 a week. Time and 
again in recent press conferences he has 
stressed that he did not want to see the 
average wage earner hurt by this sudden 
shift from peace to war. 

In the midst of his work, automobile 
dealers put before the President an appeal 
for help. Like many other kinds of.dealers, 
their stocks have been frozen and may be 
sold only under rigid rationing. But rents, 
storage fees and debts go on while they 
hover on the edge of bankruptcy. Mr. 
Roosevelt turned them over to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and the banker’s 
eye of its director, Jesse Jones. 

To get the guns where they are 
needed, the President put his very best 
ship hunters to work. New steam was 
poured behind the Maritime Commission’s 
building program, but Rear Admiral Em- 


oil, 


gas, 
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ory S. Land, its chairman, said a national 
war labor policy was needed to stop the 
agitation which kept men from doing their 
best work. Mr. Roosevelt called the Ad- 
statement a under the tail 
of both labor and management. 
The President had _ instructed 


miral’s burr 


Harry 





SECRETARY HULL 
Return of a statesman 


Hopkins, while the latter was in England 
as his personal representative, to arrange 
a closer pooling arrangement of all the 
Allied ships so the fighting equipment now 
pouring from American assembly lines 
may be taken where it is needed. 

Offensive? Shipping is the key to an 
Allied offensive. Mr. Roosevelt sought to 
fashion it, searching the minds of his Pa- 
cific War Council, his shipping and military 
experts. If he found it, he did not advertise 
that fact. 

But: On Tuesday he had lunch with 
Lord Beaverbrook, the British supply ex- 
pert, and Mr. Hopkins. They remained at 





his desk long after the portable steam tab) 
had been wheeled away. Three nights later 
Lord Beaverbrook told a group of pub. 
lishers in New York that Russia might wiy 
the war for the Allies in the summer of 
1942 if enough help is sent. Strike out noy 
violently, even recklessly, he urged. 

Visiting hero: Lieut. Edward H. O'Hap 
more flustered by presidential bantering 
than he had been when he tackled a flight 
of nine Japanese planes alone, got from the 
hands of Mr. Roosevelt the Congressiona 
Medal of Honor for his feat. Mr. Roos. 
velt fumbled with the ribbon, then asked 
the flier’s pretty wife to put it around his 
neck. The Lieutenant left with « commis. 
sion as Lieutenant Commander, which, Mi 
Roosevelt had reminded him, «lid not fi 
the uniform in which he had entered, 

The President also elevated James 
Doolittle, the Army’s famed speed flier of 
a decade ago, to Brigadier General. 

Other visitors: Attorney General Biddk 
talked about seditious propaganda and the 
suits he has pending against several papers 
Basil O'Connor, the President's former law 
partner, came for a chat. TVA directors 
brought their annual report. 
Hull, back from a long rest, called witha 
bitter pill from Vichy. 

In a day filled with war talks, Russian 
Ambassador Litvinov got word of mor 
goods for Russia. Dr. T. V. 
Chinese Ambassador, outlined the further 
needs of his country. 

Press conferences: The Presi 
thought he had better not comment on the 
restoration of Pierre Laval to power 
France. He had instructed the Alien Prop 
erty Custodian to take over foreign-owned 
patents for use by the Government. Forget 
technicalities and take them, was Mr 
Roosevelt’s idea. The closest he came to 
talk about the war was that the plane 
that raided Tokyo had come from Amet- 
ica’s new base in the mythical land of 
Shangri-La. 

The President thought there was plenty 
of scrap iron lying in odd corners; that to 


Secretary 


Soong, the 


much steel was going to civilian uses; that 
a shortage of materials rather than labor 
slowdowns was the biggest delay in ship 
building; but that steel producing capacily 
was being increased and the general Wa 
production goal—which was thought in 
possible not long ago—was being reached 
New taxes? Mr. Roosevelt, busy with 
new tax bill, learned he would get almos 
a million dollars from the estate of bs 
mother who died last September. 
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THIS IS THE STORY OF 
CARBOLOY 


How a Most Strategic Material of the War— Invented in 
Germany—Was Made Available to the United Nations 


* 


More Precious Than Diamonds in War Pro- 
duction . .. Carboloy is an American trademark for 
cemented tungsten-carbide, an alloy second only to 
diamonds in hardness, more precious than diamonds 
as a vital material in America’s war program. It is 
used for the tips of cutting tools, and for wear-re- 
sistant dies. Carboloy is used in small quantities; it is 
difficult to make and difficult to use—but it has never 
been scarce in modern times. There is no scarcity now. 





Invented in Germany—Krupp Protected by 
U. S. Patents ... Cemented carbide was invented 
in Germany—it belonged to Krupp of Germany, and 
this made all the rest of the world Krupp’s customer. 
In this country, Krupp was protected by patent grants 
from the United States. 


General Electric Creates Independent Produc- 
tion . . . The General Electric Company two years 
before this had begun research on tungsten-carbide 
and foresaw its importance in industrial production. 
For immediate use in its own plants and for easier 
availability to others, General Electric undertook the 
long and arduous negotiations for the American 
rights. Limited rights were obtained in 1928 with 
Krupp continuing to export the material to its United 
States customers, a business which languished, how- 
ever, as General Electric painstakingly developed its 
own Carboloy technique. This paved the way for 
General Electric to make the United States entirely 
independent ‘of Germany for its cemented tungsten- 
carbide supply as early as 1936. 


American Tool Costs Half That of German... 
From the start, two totally different businesses were 
involved. Krupp originally exported cemented car- 
bides in chunks—and was unsuccessful. General 
Electric—and its subsidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc.— 
found it necessary to develop a complete engineering 
and manufacturing service, making various types of 
Carboloy-equipped tools, training men in their use, 
and offering to its customers a specialized and suc- 
cessful production technique. For purposes of fair 
comparison, a typical German cemented carbide tool, 
in 1928, cost $22.26 in the United States, while a 
comparable American Carboloy tool cost $11.11. 


Loss to General Electric for Many Years—Art 
Taught to Industry... In times of peace—and 
1928 was such a time—the measure of success of in- 
dustrial adventure is to be found in profit to the ad- 
venturer. By such a measure, Carboloy could not be 


called successful. Initial expenses were great. For a 
time the Company lost at the rate of $1000 a day, and 
once had an operating deficit of more than a million 
dollars.* One of the major contributing reasons was 
the continuing high cost of development, standardiza- 
tion, and training. In 1936-37 alone, training courses 
were given to 10,000 men in industry. Moreover, six 
major price reductions were made in the face of oper- 
ating losses, until the standard tool blank had been 
reduced in price 90 per cent. 


Faith and Perseverance ... Depression was still 
another reason—labor-saving tools could not be sold 
to industry or labor at any price. But General Electric, 
with determination that now seems providential, kept 
on—increasing its capacity, granting new licenses, 
condoning instances of unlicensed production, staying 
ahead of its market. 


Production Multiplied Forty-Five Times in 
Four Years... Cemented tungsten-carbide could 
easily have been a source of weakness here, as it was 
in England, had it not been for General Electric’s 
policy of continued expansion. In 1939, the production 
of the Carboloy Company was less than 20,000 Ibs.; 
in 1940, it was 55,000 Ibs.; in 1941, it was 163,000— 
and in December came Pearl Harbor. Now, in 1942, 
the Company’s production is going at a rate that is 
45 times that of only four years ago. 


Britain Dependent Upon Us... By contrast, 
British companies, which had been content to con- 
tinue as customers of Krupp, found themselves cut off 
from the vital material when Poland was invaded. But 
the General Electric Company was able to supply 
substantial quantities to British industry im- 
mediately and since then has continuously filled 
British orders. It has, in like manner, filled Canada’s 
requirements since 1936. It is currently supplying 
Canada, Russia, and other United Nations. All this 
in addition to supplying the greatly expanded needs of 
American industry. 


An Inspirational Story of American Industry... 
Thus, the story of Carboloy does not end in ‘‘too 
little and too late.’’ Like many previously untold 
stories of American industry, it continues, a sturdy 
and inspiring example of public service born of private 
enterprise, and characterized by hard work, inge- 
nuity, investment, research, risk, and courage—a 
familiar pattern on this side of the Atlantic. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


*Over the entire period of its existence up to January Ist, 1942 the 
total net profit of the Carboloy Company was 2.5 per cent of sales. 
































Should Congress Limit the Size of War Profits 


Question of the Wael 
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By Heavier Taxation or By Ceilings on Earnings? 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 
answers: 

The most important test to be applied 
to all proposed legislation of an economic 
character at the pres- 
ent time is the effect 
it will have on war 
production. As_ the 
responsible leaders of 
our effort 
warned us, profits 
limitation by Con- 
gress is likely to re- 
sult war 
production. Recover- 
ing excessive profits through taxation does 
not involve such a hazard, and, hence, is 
clearly to be preferred. 


war have 
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EDWIN E. WITTE in lessened 


A. P. Haake 


Chicago, Ill.; Managing Director, National 
Association of Furniture Manufacturers, 
answers: 

It seems to me best to recapture war 
profits through a tax system rather than 
through specific profit limits on war con- 
tracts. 

It is manifestly impossible to set up any 
system that is going to be both adequate 
and uniformly just. There is no one spe- 
cific limit on profits which would apply 
with anything like equal fairness to all 
plants. On the other hand, in taxing away 
excess profits there is still some incentive 
left for efficient management. 


S. W. Utley 


Detroit, Mich.; President and Manager, the 
Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
answers: 

Many seem to have forgotten that it re- 
quires guns to win a war, but butter to 
pay for it. There is 
much talk of war 
profits, little of war 
little of the 
thousands of employ- 
ers who are being 
forced out of busi- 
ness. It is idle to talk 
of war profits as 
though they were of 
a different nature 
than peacetime profits, for today there is 
no choice between the two; war work is 
the only work. in which many types of 
manufacturing can engage. 


losses. 
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S. W. UTLEY 
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As the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House debates the 
provisions of a new revenue bill, 
differences of opinion arise in of- 
ficial circles as to methods of con- 
trolling profits on war contracts. 

With a view to presenting a 
cross section of informed opinion, 
The United States News asked 





economists, businessmen and 
spokesmen for large organizations 
the following question: 

How should excessive war 
profits be recaptured, through 
the existing tax system, or 
through specific profit limits 
on war contracts? 

Answers are printed herewith, 





War profits come to efficient concerns, 
not so much because of high selling prices 
as because unusual volume automatically 
produces low costs, with the correspond- 
ing high spread between the two. 

Specific profit limits are absolutely im- 
possible of application in many lines of 
business. War profits, like any other profit, 
should be recaptured through existing 
forms of taxation so framed as to leave the 
firms making them in a reasonably sound 
condition at the end of the war. 


Harry A. Bullis 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc.; Vice President, 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
Past President, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, 


answers: 

Excessive war profits should be prohib- 
ited, but practical business and account- 
ing problems do not 
permit the  attain- 
ment of that principle 
in many __ instances. 
Even after excessive 
profits are 
earned, it is impos- 
sible in some cases to 
ascertain accurately 
whether such profits 
arose from war or ci- 
vilian contracts. 

Proposed percentage limitations on war 
contracts have no relation to capital in- 
vestment or the turnover of the contrac- 
tor, and therefore might still permit exces- 
sive profits. 

Our present tax system offers the best 
opportunity to recover war profits in ex- 
cess of equitable and reasonable limita- 
tions, and the present highly trained per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department can 
conserve the executive and accounting man 
power of the contractor. 


war 
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HARRY A. BULLIS 





Walter B. Weisenburger 


New York City; Executive Vice Presiden: 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
answers: 

Whatever instances of profiteering do 
exist should be. prevented promptly. In. 
dustry believes a 
proper excess profits 
tax is the way to do 
the job. 

Arbitrary limita- 
tions on profits, as 
currently — proposed, 
discriminate against 
companies engaged 
primarily in war work 
between 
prime contractors and subcontractors. Ad- 
ditionally, they discriminate in favor of 
companies with rapid turnover, Practical- 
ly, because of the indefinite variation in 
accounting methods, the auditing 
problem would tax the capacity of all the 
trained accountants in the country. 

Canada’s profit limitation statute is in- 
operative because its Government learned 
it was impracticable and would do ham 
rather than good. Canada now relies et- 
tirely on income and excess profits taxes 
We should be smart enough to learn from 
its mistakes. 


(by telegraph 





Harris & Ewing 


W.B. WEISENBURGER 
as well as 


cost 


George E. Cosson 
Des Moines, la.; Past President, Nationo 
Association of Attorneys General, 
answers: 

In my opinion, the existing excess-profits 
tax system is inadequate. I would amend 
the law providing for a tax on excess profits 
on a sliding scale at higher rates than nov 
exist. I would also place a ceiling limiting 
profits on war contracts to a fair return, bit 
with a flexible provision that under eme 
gency and peculiar circumstances the prop 
er board could authorize additional profits 
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Paul McNutt’s Task: Finding New Workers 


As Normal Supply 


Man power. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, one-time Governor of Indiana, has 
taken on one of the most difficult assignments of the war. 
As chairman of the new War Manpower Commission, his job 
is to see that the nation uses its man power as efficiently as 
it is trying to use its aluminum and its steel. He is responsible 
for furnishing war industries with workers whenever and 
wherever they are needed. Here is the task he faces: 


THE DEMAND: In 24 months, from Jan. 1, this year, to Dec. 
31, next year, an estimated total of 20,700,000 workers and 
fighters will have been brought into the war effort: about 
6,000,000 men for the armed forces; some 14,700,000 new 
workers for war industries. 


THE SUPPLY: Only 4,800,000 additional workers are readily 
in sight: 1,400,000 young persons who will be getting their 
first jobs, about 1,000,000 self-employed—domestics and 
farm workers who will be drawn to war work—and about 
2,400,000 persons now unemployed. 


THE RESULT: A possible shortage of 15,900,000 persons, which 
the statisticians say will have to be filled by housewives, 
young unmarried women, children of school age, retired 
workers, and by conversion of civilian industry. 


Mr. McNutt’s problems. The problems involved in find- 

ing 15,900,000 persons and 
putting them where they are needed at the time they are 
needed are for Mr. McNutt to solve. The President’s order 
establishing the nine-member War Manpower Commission 
gives full authority to the chairman to formulate plans and 
policy. Here are a few of the problems that Mr. McNutt faces: 


SKILLED WORKMEN: Competition is developing between 
fighting forces and war industries for men with skills. 
Through the Selective Service system of occupational de- 
ferments, Mr. McNutt has a check on the Army’s draft- 
ing of men with essential skills. But no such check exists 
for the Navy, which is doing all its recruiting through 
voluntary enlistments. 


WOMEN: Before women can be taken into plants and put 
on jobs heretofore held by men, they must be trained. So 


DESIGN FOR LIVING must be radically changed before many women take over war jobs now held by men 


of Labor Dwindles 


must new foremen and forewomen. Special sanitary and 
luncheon facilities for women are frequently lacking. 


NEGROES: Negroes are expected to make up part of the 
labor shortage. But many firms have never hired them. 


ALIENS: Employers also are expected to employ loyal foreign. 
born workers not now in war production. Here the prob- 
lem is in weeding out the disloyal aliens. 


PIRATING: Mr. McNutt says that many war production 
plants are obtaining workers by sending labor scouts 
about the country, enticing skilled men to leave their 
jobs for higher wages. 


HOARDING: Some employers, temporarily unable to use all 
their skilled workers, are retaining them at all costs, 
holding them for future work while nearby plants at- 
tempt to obtain such workers through advertising and 
labor scouting. Many employers, Mr. McNutt claims, 
have recruited highly skilled machinists when semi-skilled 
machine operators were qualified and were available for 
the jobs to be done 


TRANSFERS: Many men with skills most needed still are 
engaged in nonwar work, some because they fear they 
will lose their seniority rights if they accept other work 
or because wages and working conditions may be less fa- 
vorable or because of bad housing and other living condi- 
tions in war centers. 


ABSENTEEISM: Hourly-paid workers are accustomed to tak- 
ing days off occasionally to go fishing or hunting or just 
to break the monotony of the job. In Britain, “absentee- 
ism” became an increasing problem as hours of work 
increased 


Rationing labor. Mr. McNutt is going to attempt to 

solve these problems by education, 
training and use of the U.S. Employment Service, through 
which all employers soon may be required to hire new 
workers. He promises there will be no conscription of labor, 
no forced migration of workers from one part of the country 
to another—at least for the immediate future. 
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Strikes 


The War Labor Board now is to become 
je sole official reporter of strikes and 
ike statistics bearing on the war pro- 
ram. Board Chairman William H. Davis, 
his first statement on wartime work 
oppages, reports 159 strikes directly af- 
ning war production were called during 
he first three months of this year. A 
stal of 71.000 employes were involved 
yt $92,000 man days of work were lost. 
This means, Mr. Davis explains, a de- 
ye to one-fourth of the time lost from 
fepse strikes during the first quarter of 
ji], although employment on war work 
is about three and two-thirds above 
» 1941 level 
(ver-all statistics never tell the whole 
ry. Mr. Davis warns. He explains: The 
went strike list includes some stoppages 
at had a very slight effect on war pro- 
ction regardless of the number of men 
wolved. As an example, he cites one of 
» two largest strikes called during 
farch—a strike of New Orleans laundry 
wrkers. 
On the other hand, he points out, some 
pages of work which barely show up 
» strike statistics were very important. 
instance, the Board’s statistics for 
buary include the case of the Spicer 
lanufacturing Co., of Toledo, O. In the 
:tisties, this case was counted as a one- 
hy strike of 250 men. The count is ac- 
ate, but, the Board Chairman explains, 
¢ Spicer interruption did not constitute 
drike at all. In January, the company 
ris unable to proceed with certain vital 
wk for the war program because of a 
nslictional dispute between AFL and 
0 unions. This one dispute. Mr. Davis 
ages, delayed the war program more 
‘ously than all the strikes that occurred 
n January. 
The Board’s strike figures, which now 
nto be published every month, are 
ned on the work of a six-man commit- 
eerepresenting all federal agencies inter- 
td in war labor matters—War, Navy, 
liitime Commission, War Production 
bard, Labor Department and War La- 
br Board. All private agencies that col- 
et figures on strikes affecting the war 
fort have been invited to submit. their 
hiomation to the WLB. 
Because the list of strikes usually car- 
lin this column is incomplete this week 
is being omitted. 





etroactive Raises 

The War Labor Board, in a decision 
lich will be expensive for many em- 
myersif it becomes a precedent, has voted 
‘tt management objections to make any 
adjustment in the “little steel” cases 
twattive to the first week of February, 
¢ date the cases were certified to the 
mand by the Labor Department. In this 
spate, the CIO is eshing for increases of 
laday from Bethlehem, Republic, In- 
wand Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 
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In plants and factories all over the 
nation a new, finer kind of light is 
helping skilled American workers 
build more tanks and guns and planes 
—faster! Better, brighter fluorescent 
light reduces fatigue, makes sustained 
precision work easier. Skilled hands 
work faster with greater accuracy. 
Westinghouse research has contrib- 
uted many of the engineering 
refinements that bring fluorescent 
lamps to their present high efficiency. 
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Westinghouse lamp manufacturing 
experience has made this modern 
lighting dependable and economical. 


For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less fatigue 
for workers, let Westinghouse Mazda 
fluorescent lamps keep your fluores- 
cent lighting at peak efficiency. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


facturing Company, Lamp Division, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Better Light Builds 
America’s Might 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pr 
duction. The story of how American industry is pr 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a tisip 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


AUTO MAKERS KEEP ‘EM ROLLING: 
OUR MODERN ARMY ON WHEELS 


How Assembly Lines Are Meeting the Demands of Mobile Warfare 


Standardization aid 
in speeding output 
of vital supply vehicles 


XVil—Supply Vehicles 


Production of cars and trucks for the 
armed forces of the United Nations poses 
fewer problems than any other part of the 
arms program. The greatest automobile 
nation on earth has faced little trouble in 
providing all the thousands of supply ve- 
hicles needed to transport modern armies. 

Needs. Approximately 280,000 motor 
vehicles are required for an army of 1,250,- 
000 men. For the army of 3,600,000 this 
country is scheduled to have by the end 
of 1942, more than 800,000 will be needed. 

In dollar value the program for military 
motor vehicles adds up to a large slice of 
the total arms effort. Orders for nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of automotive equip- 
ment had been placed by last November, 
and the total now is more than twice as 
large. Direct lend-lease appropriations for 
“tanks and other vehicles” amount to 
$876,000,000. The last such appropriation 
provided $129,000,000 for cars and trucks 
to be sent to Britain and China. 

Output. Automotive industries of the 
nation already have cut out a large por- 
tion of this backlog of orders. Manufactur- 
ers turned out about 187,000 military ve- 
hicles in the year ended July 31, 1941; 
were producing more than 25,000 trucks 
of all kinds each month by September. 

Types. Four truck designs do 
most of the Army’s work. Their classes 
and main uses are: 114-ton—general pur- 
pose carrier, used to tow 75-mm. guns; 
214-ton—most-used truck, made in two 
wheel-base lengths as a general purpose 
transport, cargo carrier, gasoline tanker, 
prime mover for 75-mm. guns and 105- 
mm. howitzers; 4-ton—primarily used to 
tow heavy 155-mm. howitzers; 6-ton— 
prime mover for mobile 3-inch and 90-mm. 
antiaircraft guns. 


basic 


Variations and adaptations of these basic 
types are almost unlimited. They include 
such special units as mobile kitchens, 
laundries and shower baths; traveling ma- 
chine shops, radio trucks, communications 
trucks, water-purification units. All serve 
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important functions in armies that travel 
on wheels. Their size and weight range up 
to huge tank-transporters that can carry 
20 to 40-ton tanks. 

Increasingly important because of their 
weight-carrying capacity are the 
trailer trucks, which are made in two basic 
models. The 4-5-ton model is used for tow- 
ing semitrailers such as fueling units for 
the Air Forces, combination cargo and 
animal carriers for the Cavalry, and trailers 
loaded with spare parts for the Quarter- 
master Corps. The 5-6-ton semitrailers 
carry bulky loads such as the pontons 
used by the Engineers in building bridges. 

Passenger cars are mostly light models, 
have limited use around permanent garri- 
sons. Army officers emphasized to congres- 
sional appropriation committees that there 
is no foreseeable possibility that the Army 
will need to requisition autos now in the 
hands of private owners. 

Motorcycles and sidecars are being large- 
ly replaced by jeeps, quarter-ton trucks 
used as combat vehicles. 

Characteristics. Great majority of the 
Army’s trucks must be usable on the bat- 
tlefield. That means they must be able to 
the swamps, shelled 
areas—get men, guns, food and ammuni- 


great 


leave roads, cross 


tion wherever combat troops and artillen 
may be in action. They must be stronge, 
and tougher than commercial vehicles, 

For added power, all trucks that ma 
be used in combat areas must have all. 
wheel drive, giving traction on even 
wheel. This improvement has just abou 
eliminated the first World War pictur 
of trucks stuck in the mud. When they do 
get bogged, they can utilize their ow 
power-driven winches to pull themselves 
out of the mud. “Bogie” axles, each able 
to act independently, compensate for ruts 
and holes encountered on battle terrain 

Sources. These trucks are being made 
by the companies whose products are fa- 
miliar sights along highways. Major pro- 
ducers are the three large volume passenger 
car makers, General Motors Corp., Chrysler 
Corp., and Ford Motor Co. General Motors 
reportedly is charged with making one- 
half of all the Army trucks. 

All major truck producers have taken 
on large commitments to furnish the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps with 
enough transport. Largest producers in- 
clude the Yellow Truck & Coach Manv- 
facturing Co., Mack Manufacturing Corp, 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., Autocar Co, 
Federal Motor Truck Co., White Motor 





THE ARMY‘S ANGLE: This truck must make a 60 per cent grade with full load 
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Co. Reo Motors, Inc., and International 


r cy. Harvester Co. In the trailer field, Frue- 
F pro. haut Trailer Co. makes large trailers, 


is Pro. 
rising 
Won! 


hile a number of companies such as 
Marmon-Herington Co. build specialized 
peutomotive equipment like air field crash 
trucks and fueling trucks. 

Manufacture. Assembly lines have been 
atered relatively little for the military 
vehicle job. Even so, the extra-duty re- 
quirements for trucks which must haul 
tons of guns and supplies over battle- 
marred ground have caused many a head- 
ache to the auto industry. Brakes must be 
surdier, transmission drive shafts and 


Ore axles must take terrific strains. 


Then, too, size of the program itself puts 
an added load on an industry that is do- 


tiller; ing @ major part in the production of 


ronge B suns, tanks and planes. Its drain on tool 
es. and plant capacity urgently wanted for 
| may B other types of war equipment has upset 
¢ all I the razor-edge balance between supply and 
every B demand for key parts in some cases. 

abou Standardization. Key to efficient opera- 
actu tion in battle zones is easy interchange- 
ey do ability of parts. Time and equipment loss 
ovn F's cut to a minimum if repairs can be made 
selves with standard replacements. Transport ex- 
abl perts regard the Army’s present drive to 
ona cut down the number of assemblies and 
ue \ types in its motor corps as the most im- 
me portant aspect of the program. 

end Last May there were 37 different makes, 
on all American, represented in the Army’s 
-ysler Qumotor equipment. During the first World 


Otors 
one- 


jar, American troops struggled with 216 
different models, including French, British, 
German and Italian designs. Drive for still 


taken | more standardization is being intensified. 
the | Record abroad. American-made trucks 


wit 


) J and cars were establishing war records long 


s in | before most U.S. combat weapons reached 
[anu. § the fronts. In Libya, Russia, along China’s 
‘orp, { Burma Road, thousands were in use. They 


Co. 


, | held the U.S. tradition for building the 


lotor ¢ World’s best automotive equipment. 


jf 


Germany’s motor vehicles are neither so 
well built nor so numerous as the American 
Amy’s motor units. Japanese motor trans- 
port is believed poor. Best available in- 
formation puts the typical Japanese divi- 
sional transport at 3,000 horses and fewer 
than 300 motor vehicles. One U.S. armored 
division alone uses more than 2,600 motor- 
ized vehicles. 

Civilian supply. A recent order from the 
War Production Board bans production of 
medium and heavy trucks for civilians 
after April 30 and May 31, respectively. 
Light trucks had been cut off in Febru- 
ary. The estimated 5,000,000 trucks now in 
servicee—more than 25 per cent hauling 
taw materials and products of war indus- 
tres—will have to stand up under still 
heavier loads. (See page 18.) 

_ This is the final step to all-out “conver- 
sion” of the automotive industry to direct 
War production—the final assurance that 
the vehicles needed to get the Army to the 
fighting front “fustest with the mostest” 
will be out on time, 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all 
of these Debentures have been sold. 


New Issue 
pine tng 


$100,000,000 


The American Tobacco Company 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures 


Dated April 15, 1942 Due April 15, 1962 





Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., INC. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION DREXEL & CO, 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET WHITE, WELD & CO. 

Incorporated 





Dated April 24, 1942. 



































































Need a new material 
that’s a real 


PINCH HITTER? 


Perhaps Douglas Fir Plywood 
can be of service to you: 


yn blueprints call for wane 
orif you're looking forane : 
ives superior ome 
Plywood. This © mod- 


@ If your war productic 
jals you can’t obtain... 
structural material — — 
investigate Douglas ywood. This a. 
orn pies in wood ’’ is helping scores of = por’ 
par nga les ut more wo 
i intain sc es, turn 0 
s maintain schedules, A 
os rove their products. Perhaps it poe ain ye us 
ro in crating and wang 5 oe wegen why 
‘ says. Its large sizes, 
ntless other ways. 4 case Batey 
pa strength, an and Rot sm soda wd 
; you need. So write 
be advantages you nt 
dustrial Handbook or technic : 
assistance. Douglas Fir ly, 
Association 1642 Tacoma, but 
ing, Tacoma, Washington. 


POUND FOR POUND STRONGER THAN STEEL! 








Onitput doubled, 


on HEAVY FOR 


Aware of the increasing menace to this coun- 


try in the spreading of the war since early in 1940, 
Bethlehem management bent every effort to place 
this organization’s productive power behind the 
American rearmament program and the national 
policy of supplying all possible material aid to the 
nations fighting aggression. 

As a result of steps taken more than a year ago, 
facilities that more than double Bethlehem’s al- 
ready large capacity for heavy forged products for 
the Navy are now coming into play. Gun forgings, 
armor, shells, ship shafting and torpedo forgings 
are being turned out at an ever-increasing rate. 

In addition to these major steps to meet the 
needs of the times, a great variety of lesser instal- 
lations have been made to adapt Bethlehem 
operations to the requirements of the armament 
program. These include such diverse items as 
shell- and bomb-manufacturing equipment, wire- 
drawing blocks, heat-treating facilities and coke 
oven by-product equipment to make toluol for 
explosives. 

$349,000,000 FOR WAR FACILITIES 
Money spent and earmarked to be spent by Beth- 
lehem from the beginning of World War IT to 
the end of 1941 for facilities contributing directly 
and indirectly to this country’s war potential is in 
excess of $127,000,000. 

In addition to the increased capacity for war 
materials provided by Bethlehem’s expendi- 
tures, additional facilities costing approximately 
$222,000,000 have been or are being built at the 
steel and shipbuilding plants for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, to be operated by Bethlehem. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa, 


This tube for a big gun, which has 
previously been worked into shape on a 
Bethlehem heavy-forge press, is now being 
lowered into the heat-treating furnace. 





Plus and Minus 


U.S. Pat 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Axericam Business 


Just to clear up some of the growing confusion over taxeS...e. 

It isn't Roosevelt's intent to take 99 per cent of all profits above 6 per 
cent on invested capital. He isn't yet for a flat and fixed ceiling on profits. 

And: It isn't the President's intent to insist that the Government take all 
personal income above $25,000 or $50,000. He's not yet to ask that. 





But it is the President's intent to prevent profiteering in wartime, to take 
away a very big slice of corporation and individual income. 

And: It's his intent to prevent corporation executives from paying out big 
salary increases or bonuses to themselves. He's for closing that loophole. 

There's not quite the same objection to wage or salary increases down the 
line; not the same objection to leveling incomes upward for lower=paid workers. 








Tax outlook remains confused and complicated. 
Guideposts for corporations can be these..... 
In general: 1942 profits will be hard hit and 1943 profits harder hit. Trend 
will be toward a practical ceiling, particularly on war industry profits. 
On excess profits: Congress appears set on retaining the alternate invested 
capital or average earnings base; appears unwilling to alter the present method. 
* Excess profit tax rate: Apparently to be stepped up sharply, apparently to 
‘reach a top bracket of -85 or 95 per cent. Congress seems to favor that. 
On normal and surtaxes: It looks like a combined rate nearer 45 per cent 
»than the 55 per cent asked by Morgenthau. Normal tax may stay at 24 per cent. 
As to salary ceilings: Individual surtaxes will effect a practical ceiling 
Pon income of about $121,000. But: Treasury by regulation expects to bar what it 
/will judge to be "unreasonable" salary increases, by preventing their deduction 
Sas a business cost. Big salaries are in for very close official attention. 




















Guideposts for individuals can be these..... 
a In general: Congress is inclined to be softer-hearted than the Treasury; is 
' Seeking ways to temper the tax blow on incomes from $5,000 to $25,000. 
Normal and surtaxes: Normal likely to stay at 4 per cent. Surtaxes likely 
»to be raised sharply, but not as sharply as Morgenthau asks. 
¢ Personal exemptions: Very probably to remain unchinged. 
¥ Sales tax: A growing prospect, with trend of official thinking toward a 
_ graduated tax on rétail sales; a low tax on necessities, a high tax on luxuries. 
Excises: To be affected by what happens to sales tax proposals. 


Compulsory savings: Out for the present, while high-pressure selling is 
“tried. 














pees Be? 


Why taxes will skyrocket now and later..ces. 

OQutgo for fiscal year that starts July 1: $73,141,000,000. 

Income for that same year: $16,918,000,000 under existing taxes. 

Deficit: $56,233,000,000 in one year, or more than twice the deficit for ail 
§ New Deal years put together. And: Those are official estimates. 

It's figured that war will cost $67,000,000,000 in new fiscal year. Tax- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


payers must face these facts and get set for coming drastic tax increases. 

There is every prospect that price ceilings and rationing will be ef- 
fective. 

In fact: Controls applied to date have worked surprisingly well; have held 
price advances in affected products to small -amounts. 

Official figures show this..... 

In World War I all prices rose 52 per cent during the first 3l months; in 
this war they've risen 27 per cent in the same number of months. 

And: This time the big advance, 57 per cent, is in farm products. Finished 
goods have advanced only 22 per cent. Last time it was the other way around. 

That's before broad controls were applied. With ceilings, prices can be 
held in check; can be kept from running away into a spiral of inflation. 











Effect of price ceilings is to give workers and farmers more advantages; 
is to hit hardest at merchants and Suppliers. They're going to be pinched. 

It's pretty much the same with rationing, too. The distributor is hit, the 
consumer is protected. But: There's not much of an alternative in a war period. 

As the new controls will work out..... 

Retailers will have their prices on many products fixed at the highest March 
level. If they haven't passed on all wholesale price advances, they're pinched. 

And: With prices fixed there also is going to be a gradually reduced volume 
of goods to sell at any price. There's another pinch on the supply side. 

Result is to be the Squeezing out of very many retailers, injury to others. 

At the same time: Workers will be free to earn more money and will be able 
to spend that money, where it can be spent, on goods with a fixed price. And: 
Farmers will be free to sell many of their products not only in unlimited amounts 
but at prices which still can rise substantially on many products. 

It's going to be rough sledding for very many distributors. 




















Don't take too seriously the kickbacks against widespread rationing. 

They are natural. Industries are going to be hurt. But: Any industry that 
depends on shipping, whether it's tankers or anything else, is going to be hurt 
and hurt badly. War demands for ships will cut civilian shipments to the bone. 

It _ is well to realize that this war is beginning to close in; that before 
it is won there will be severe dislocations; that many people will get hurt. 

Gasoline rationing may become the least of U.S. worries. The same applies 
to sugar rationing, to other rationing that is ahead on a broad scale. 








There's to be a further increase in the synthetic rubber program. 

This time it will involve large-scale output of butyl rubber to supplement 
the big program for producing buna and the smaller program for neoprene. 

Even so: Responsible officials are talking seriously of the need to take 
half the cars in the country off the road. They're saying that the rubber out- 
look is so serious that tires must be conserved for transport of defense workers. 

Things are stirring in this field. They may not break soon. The idea seems 
to be to condition the country to war by degrees, to break bad news gently. 











As synthetic rubber is stacking up.eee. 

Buna-S: Best for tire treads, long wearing, doesn't generate much heat. 

Butyl: Best for inner tubes, not so good for long wear, softer, low cost. 

Neoprene: Best for specialty products, higher cost. 

‘This country in the end is to have an immense synthetic rubber industry; 
is to be independent of the rest of the world. 

But: War demands and export demands create a serious temporary situation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 





on written request, will refer inter- | 
ested readers to sources of this | 
basic material. | 








YOU CAN usually proceed to renew 
your union contract, if it contains an 
yitomatic renewal clause, without fear of 
adverse action from the National Labor 
Relations Board. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board holds that such clauses, 
providing for automatic renewal unless 
prior notice is given, are in harmony 
with the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


| YOU CANNOT always claim exemp- 
tion from terms of the Wage and Hour 
law simply on the ground that your 
product is produced and .sold locally. A 
federal circuit court rules, in the case of 
a ice company, that the concern is cov- 
eed by the law because its product is 
wld to interstate carriers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN build inventories of sulphur 
without restriction. The War Production 
Board has lifted inventory restrictions on 
this commodity. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape paying income taxes 
om amounts due from a trust if a State 
court rules that such income is not dis- 
inbutable in that year. The Board of 
Tax Appeals rules that it must be bound 
by such decisions, even in face of the fact 
that a contrary Board ruling was made for 
Ss prior years. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add transportation charges 

to the ceiling prices established for hide 
gue if those charges are in excess of 75 
cents per hundredweight. The Office of 
Price Administration has relaxed ceilings 
m glue to this extent. 


* ¥ + 


YOU CANNOT escape responsibility 
for providing suitable crates or package 
bores for the canned goods you are or- 
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dered to set aside for Government use. 
WPB has advised canners that they must 
provide themselves with suitable packing 
materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT completely substitute 
natural resins for synthetic resins in your 
product. WPB has restricted the use of 
natural resins in many paints and varnishes 
to specific authorizations; has ordered resins 
for photogravure inks to be cut to 75 per 
cent of 1941, and 50 per cent slashes have 
been ordered in other processes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain temporarily an A-l-a 
priority rating for materials needed to 
manufacture farm machinery and equip- 
ment. WPB allows this preference through 
June 30, but warns that the use of the 
rating is rigidly restricted. 


_ * 


YOU CANNOT continue to get all the 
types of radio receiving tubes that you 
used to buy. WPB has ordered half of the 
present styles to be discontinued. Most of 
the prohibited types are said to be either 
duplicates or obsolete. 


¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT get individual priority 
rating for more than a month’s supply of 
materials. WPB is limiting individual ap- 
plications in preparation for switching in- 
dustries to the Production Requirements 
Plan. 


- * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain blow-out shoes 
for your tires much longer. WPB has re- 
fused to allocate the manu- 
facture of blow-out shoes and has restricted 
the manufacture of reliners. 


rubber for 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT man your ships with 
citizens of other United Nations if they 
were not employed by you or your com- 
pany on April 8, 1942. The War Shipping 
Administration makes this restriction on 
employment on vessels. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely apply pressure to 
maintain a “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
your competitors to maintain prices. A 
federal court holds that the activities of a 
grocery bureau in urging member stores 
to maintain minimum mark-ups is a 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
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These Aree Books 





Will Help Solve Your 
PLANT LOCATION 
PROBLEM 


Obtain your copy of either or 
both of these fact-filled, illus- 
trated books about industrial 
opportunities in the St. Louis 


area by writing to 


J. G. CARLISLE 
1 Devel 


Director, Ind i 





1710 Missouri Pacific Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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+ Buy U.S. Defense Bonds and Stamps - 




















Advertising Quiz No. 3 


Of all magazines, which 
one operates on the fast- 
est publishing schedule? 
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Lessons for Investors in Mexican Oil Agreement 
. . . Combing Jungles for New Rubber Supplies 


Private investment in Latin America will be affected by 

the settlement proposed for the U.S.- 
Mexican oil controversy. Outlook is that U.S. investors will 
hesitate to make commitments without some partnership with 
Latin-American governments or some guarantees from Wash- 
ington. Government participation in future projects appears 
necessary. This pattern now is being followed in most new 
developments 


OIL: Settlement suggested by Morris L. Cooke for the United 
States and Manuel J. Sevada for Mexico appears to hono 
Mexican claims to subsoil rights. These rights are not 
mentioned, but the settlement sum seems to ignore Amer- 
ican claims. Compensation of $23,995,991 to U.S. oil 
companies is suggested. Payments will amount to 17 cents 
on the dollar, according to company valuations, but 
amount to almost three times the valuation once set by 
Mexico. These payments, however, may be offset by 
private claims pending against the companies in Mexican 
courts 

MINERALS: Some fears are expressed that other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries may follow Mexico’s precedent by expro- 
priating mineral holdings and then working for a generous 
settlement. Involved, too, are U.S.-owned mining proper- 
ties in Mexico. An offsetting factor, however, is Mexico’s 
sad experience in operating expropriated wells. Some feel- 
ers are expected to invite re-entry of U.S. managers on a 
rovalty basis 


Economic defense of the hemisphere, agreed upon at the 

Rio de Janeiro conference, is made 
more specific in an accord with Peru. The Peruvian agree- 
ment follows arrangements already made with Brazil, Haiti 
and Mexico and negotiations begun with Ecuador. Mutual 
promises include a Peruvian agreement to develop strategic 
resources and a U.S. comn:itment to deliver credits and in- 
dustrial materials. 


RUBBER: Harvesting of raw rubber is being intensified. Peru 
is to get $1,125,000 to increase wild rubber output, besides 
a $25,000,000 development loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. Hopes are held that Brazil can bring forth 70,000 
tons a year, and Ecuador promises about 3.000 tons more 
Jungles of Central America also are being scoured. All 
sources, however, will fall far below normal U.S. require- 
ments. 


COTTON: U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. agrees to buy sur- 
plus Peruvian cotton, formerly bought by Japan. Peru 
produces long-staple cotton needed in the United States. 
but lack of ships makes deliveries doubtful. A cotton 
surplus also exists in Brazil 


SUGAR: New shipping routes may help solve the U.S. suga 
shortage and Cuba’s export problem. Instead of shipping 
from Havana to New York, the suggestion is to unload at 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. This would reduce ship requirements 
from 40 to 10 vessels. But there is a hitch: 140 freight 
cars'a day would be needed to transfer Cuba’s 2,500,000 
tons of sugar to U.S refineries. 


Wide W 


MORRIS L. COOKE: Mexico celebrated 


TIN: Output of Bolivian tin, only remaining source for the 
United States, is reported to be slackening. Labor trouble 
is cited as a cause. Chief source of labor trouble is Bo- 
livian resentment over higher wages paid to skilled miners 
brought in from Peru 


Shipbuilding plans to solve shortages of cargo space are 

being discussed. One proposal is to 
build 1,000 or more wooden sailing vessels, with Diesel auxil- 
iaries, to ply the Caribbean. Ships could be built in Latin 
America, manned by Latin-American sailors. When built 
they could be used to deliver cocoa, coffee, bananas, etc., to 
U.S. ports. They also could relieve pressure on larger freight: 
ers, which might then be able to ease shortage problems in 
both North and South America 


CUBA: Ministry of Commerce is empowered to control im- 
ports and distribution of scarce materials. Gasoline ra- 
tioning impends. Cuba also increased minimum wages 
for the second time in five months to meet higher costs 
of living. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Gasoline shortage is leading to 
rations. Shipping shortage has resulted in the export of 
only 30,000 tons of sugar to Britain, buyer of the entire 
crop. Usually sugar exports amount to 100,000 tons by 
this time of vear 


BRAZIL: Lack of markets for citrus fruits is prompting then 
use in industrial products. A plant in Sao Paulo is planning 
to use the whole orange. extracting therefrom oil, concen- 
trated juice, cattle fodder and cellulose for paper making 


Axis agents are being increasingly harassed. Guatemala 

is deporting 22 agents, bringing the total to 
138 since war. Mexico has arrested George Nikolaus, alleged 
Gestapo chief, who entered the country from Colombia in 
1940. Enemy aliens also are being removed from Mexican 
coast towns. German business firms in Guatemala, however, 
are still operating, although their funds are controlled. 
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HOW TO GET 


(Rationing is about to become part of 
nerican life. Sugar no longer can be 
rhased without stamps from a ration 


here and how can sugar ration books 
be obtained? 


‘om the nearest elementary school. Ra- 
soning boards will begin registration of all 
nsumers Monday, May 4, and continue 
tthe schools through Thursday, May 7. 
Rooks will be issued to everyone except 
gs who have on hand more than six 
pounds of sugar. 















bes everyone have to apply in person 
for g ration book? 





Noone adult member of the family can 
aster and get books for each member of 
the family unit. 






sthe baby entitled to a ration book? 





Nes, every individual is entitled to a ration 
lok. Special provision has been made for 
registration of babies born after regular 
stration has been completed. 







hat about persons who eat all their 
meals in restaurants or boarding 
houses? 








They, too, are entitled to ration books. 
(fcials are advising these individuals to 
mt their books even though they never 
my sugar. The reason is that these books 
wn may be used for other commodities. 







What about the maid? 


Mids who eat in but sleep out probably 
wil get their ration books through their 
m family units. Officials advise, how- 
et, that maids who eat in should let 
hit employers buy sugar for them. Ra- 
im books for maids who live in can be 
abtained by employers. 










ppose a person is away from home 
duing registration week? 






fhe is part of a family unit, his family 
fal get. a ration book for him. If he is not 
member of a family unit, he should regis- 
with a ration board wherever he is. 








Yo consumers have to register with their 
grocers? 







Mo. The sugar stamps will be good at any 
tore, 






an stamps be saved and sugar bought 
in larger quantities? 






0. Each stamp authorizes the purchase 
BH & specified amount of 





sugar—the 
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Weve Bech Asked: 


YOUR SUGAR 


amount for each stamp is fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration. If the sugar 
isn’t purchased before a fixed deadline, the 
stamp is valueless. Stamp No. 1 will be 
valid from May 5 to May 16 and will au- 
thorize the purchase of one pound of sugar. 


Do ration books have to be presented to 
get sugar at restaurants and boarding 
houses? 


No. Hotels and restaurants get sugar with- 
out consumer rationing stamps. Their al- 
lotment is half the amount of sugar used 
during the same month last vear or dur- 
ing March, 1942. 


Is this a loophole in the rationing system? 


Yes, insofar as it permits individuals who 
use up their rations of sugar at home to 
get additional sugar by eating in restau- 
rants. 


Can the sugar ration be supplemented by 
using more candy, and pastries? 

Yes, but not as much as in peacetime. 

Industrial users of sugar are limited to 70 

per cent of the amount of sugar used in 

the past. 


Will persons who need extra sugar be- 
cause of illness be taken care of? 
Yes, the rationing boards have a special 
application form for such cases. The ap- 
plication must be accompanied by a doc- 

tor’s certificate. 


Can families get sugar for canning and 


preserving? 

Except in 13 States and the District of 
Columbia, everyone holding a ration book 
can get a special allotment of not more 
than five pounds a year for home canning. 
In the 13 States, labeled a “scarcity area,” 
the canning allotment will be limited to 
one pound per person during May and 
June. The one-pound states are: West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 


What if a ration book 
stroyed? 


is lost or de- 


It can be replaced by application to the 
rationing board, but only after a_ two- 
month wait. 


What can be done to provide extra sugar 
for house guests? 


Nothing. Considerate house guests will 
bring their own ration books or their own 
sugar. 
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Look what Cisco Solvent does: 


FOR ENGINES 


Cisco Solvent removes sludge, gum, 


varnish, dirt, carbon . .. prolongs the 
life of all moving parts. Use it Spring 
and Fall. 


FOR TRANSMISSIONS 


Cisco Solvent dissolves old, worn- 
out lubricants and washes away dan- 
gerous abrasive particles. Use when 
oil is changed. 


FOR DIFFERENTIALS 


Cisco Solvent helps prevent forma- 
tion of gum and sludge so gears, 
pinions and bearings wear longer. 
Use it when changing lubricant. 


| OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


=) CITIES SERVICE 
©) olL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 





“Essential” 


War has not changed the def- 
inition, but it has brought added 
emphasis to the word. Essential 
industry, essential worker, essen- 
tial material, essential restriction. 
And, for businessmen, essential 
The Unit- 


ed States News is essential be- 


source of information. 


cause it is the one magazine pre- 
senting a thorough weekly survey 
of today’s national affairs and 
how they will affect business to- 
morrow. The United States News 
is an essential basis for essential 
discussion, decisions, plans, and 


policies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
22nd and M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Treasury's campaign to raise 
billion dollars a month 
from incomes of all groups 


Will the public voluntarily buy twice as 
many War Savings Bonds hereafter as it 
bought in April, or must it be compelled 
by law to do so? 

The next 60 days probably will bring 
the answer. During that time an intensive 
sales campaign will be extended to every 
part of the country. If the campaign suc- 
ceeds, the drive—and voluntary buying 
—will be continued. If it fails, compulsory 
investment probably will be resorted to. 

The issue is hot now. Some of the Presi- 
dent’s chief advisers believe compulsory 
buying must be adopted. Others, headed 
by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, have 
told the President that the voluntary pro- 
gram can be made to work. 

Mr. Morgenthau has been granted until 
July 1 to prove his contention. Leaders in 
Congress are with him. So are leaders of 
organized labor. Industry is co-operating. 
The nationwide sales campaign, with quo- 
tas for each State, city and county, has 
been launched. Its sales objectives are (in 
issue prices): for May, $600,000,000; for 
June, $800,000,000. 

If those objectives are attained, the 
voluntary program will be retained, the 
sales campaign will be stepped up. still 
more, and the objective will be average 
sales of $1,000,000,000 a month, beginning 
with July, which starts the fiscal year 
1948. 

If the objectives are not attained, Con- 
gress almost certainly will be asked to 
require every person with an income to 
invest a fixed percentage of that income 
in War Savings Bonds. 

The need for taking at least $1,000,000.- 
000 a month is twofold: first, to divert 
from buying channels this volume of spend- 
ing money which would be a mighty force 
working for inflation; second, to help the 
Treasury pay the bills for carrying on the 
war. These now top $3,000,000,000 a month 
and are rising rapidly. 

Brass bands, advertising, pep talks, mass 
meetings—all the trimmings customarily 
used to whip up fervor and enthusiasm— 
are fitted into Mr. Morgenthau’s plans to 
continue the voluntary program. As a goal, 
Mr. Morgenthau has set 10 per cent, on 
the average, of personal income for bond 
buying. Wage earners, salaried folk, pro- 
fessional workers, farmers and everyone 
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Possibility of Compulsory Buying if 60-Day Voluntary Drive Fail 


else with an income, from whatever source 
derived, are urged to invest 10 per cent of 
the gross amount in bonds. 

Average percentage means that the 
lowest-paid workers, such as domestics, will 
not be expected to invest as much as 
higher-paid groups. Clipping a tenth from 
them would cause real hardship. They 
will be expected to invest something, how- 
ever. Nor does the percentage apply to the 
relatively small number of wealthy men 
and women who are barred by law from 
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Evidence that war bonds sold on a voluntary 
basis will produce the quota comes from General 
Motors executive H. W. Anderson at a recent 
congressional hearing, chairmanned by Repre- 
sentative Doughton (center). Secretary Morgenthau 
(left) opposes compulsory sale of war bonds 


investing as much as 10 per cent of their 
incomes in the bonds. But that group is 
expected to invest to the limit allowed 
by law. 

The percentage does apply to everyone 
else, on the average: Somewhat less than 
a tenth for small incomes, much more 
than a tenth for medium to large incomes. 
And: If all income pays 10 per cent, the 
Morgenthau goal will be reached. Na- 
tional income for 1942 is officially esti- 





mated roundly at $117,000,000,000: 
per cent of that sum, $11,700.000,000, i: 
just a shade under the $12,000,000, 
Mr. Morgenthau has set for the next fiscal 
year’s objective. 

On the record, it probably will requir 
as vigorous an effort as the Liberty Bond 
drives of the first World War to attain the 
objective. From last May, when the bond 
drive was opened, through Decembe 
sales averaged about $433,000,000 4 
month. In January, 1942, with Pearl Har. 
bor fresh in the public mind, sales soared 
to $1,060,546,000. That total also was 
swollen by so-called limit buying, mean- 
ing many persons bought in January the 
$5,000 annual limit (maturity value) it 
Series E bonds allowed by law. 

But in February, sales fell off to $703, 
200,000. However, the decline continued 
through March, a longer month, when 
sales totaled only $557,892,000. April 
sales were lower, probably around $500- 
000,000. 

Thus Mr. Morgenthau’s job is to doubk 
the April volume of sales. 

Wage earners and salaried folk are ex- 
pected to invest approximately $8,000, 
000,000 in the coming fiscal year, two- 
thirds of the national total. To attain the 
goal, employers are being enrolled by th 
Treasury to carry on continuing: sales 
campaigns. 

In late April, 59,366 plants had_ been 
enrolled. Their employes numbered 19- 
559,000. Approximately 40,000 additional 
plants with 10,000,000 workers were be- 
ing enrolled. The plan involves pay-rol 
deductions averaging 1 per cent of gross 
pay. Employers have set up the machiner 
and staffs to do this work at much expens 
to themselves, running to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each for big compa- 
nies. Unions are co-operating; one big un- 
ion of automobile and aircraft workers 
numbering 650,000, is outdoing the Treas- 
ury by making its goal 20 per cent of pay 

Farmers will be expected to buy $800- 
000,000 of bonds: professional and_ other 
self-employed groups, around $2,000,000- 
000; recipients of dividends, interest, rents 
and royalties about $1,100,000,000. 

To reach incomes not on pay rolls, 
house-to-house campaigns will be started 
Nearly 110,000 local War Bond commit- 
teemen had been enrolled late in Apm 
to serve without pay in such campaigns 

In May and June, they must product 
Otherwise, when July comes, compulsor 
buying may be substituted. 





























































STEPPING UP WAR BOND SALES - 
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Harry E. Yarnell has just been re- 
minded of his past. When he retired from 
as a rear admiral a few 


the Navy years 
ago, he was an expert on Far Eastern 
affairs, had been the commander of the 


\siatic Fleet in the days when Japan was 
insulting and apologizing. Now the Admiral 
works every day at advising the Chinese 
Embassy. Last week, 
oficers, he got boosted a notch in rank for 
bravery under fire He 
helped rescue the wounded in the landing 
operations at Vera Cruz in 1914. 
* * * 

Francis M. Biddle is one of Washing- 
ton’s most outspoken advocates of freedom 
of speech and press. 
In press conferences 
he says he has no de- 
sire to stop criticism, 
that the problem is 
to the 
line between criticism 
incitement to 

against the 
Government. He is 
trving to draw that 
line now in court in a series of cases against 
publications he regards as destructive of 
morale. 


along with 22 other 


in another war. 


where draw 





and 
action —Harris & Ewing 


FRANCIS BIDDLE 


Leon Marchal brought the 


United 
States and the allied nations are intimate 
knowledge of the French North African 


possessions when he quit as counselor of 
the Vichy Marchal was 
once Chief of the Commercial Department 
in French Morocco. Four of his embassy 
colleagues quit with him in protest against 


French Embassy. 


putting Pierre Laval in charge of the 
government. 
* * * 


Robert Lee Ghormley can draw upon 


his own knowledge of the way the top 
minds in England 
are working when he 


sets out to organize 
his joint American- 
New Zealand 
mand in the far South 
Pacific. Vice Admiral 
Ghormley — was 
American naval 
server in London when 
that city was being 
battered by German air raids. This fresh 
knowledge of the British mind will be an as- 
set in a land that thinks more like Britain 
than many of the other colonial outposts 


com- 





an 
ob- 
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ADMIRAL GHORMLEY 


John D. Bulkeley, 
one-man navy 
experience 
years of 


America’s special 
. knows about cruisers from 
Lieutenant Bulkeley’s first five 
active were aboard the 
cruisers Indianapolis and Sacramento. Last 


service 
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week his tiny motor torpedo boat division 
smacked down a — se light cruiser. He 
already had the 
sinkings 


I Navy cross for two prior 


Henry de Kerillis, here on the business 
of f the Free French, was a prophet in the 








French Senate in the the fall 
He voted against Munich and 
predicted Hitler would war against France. 
Now he says there is an immediate danger 
the Germans will take the . French 
fleet, that pro-British officers have been 
purged from the fleet and German sailors 
in the guise of tourists are in French ports 
waiting for the signal to step aboard. 


days before 
of France. 


over 
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w WASHINGTON 
From the Heart of Industrial America 


CHICAGO ? DETROIT 
TOLEDO’ gcrvan 
AKRON 
bad @YOUNGSTOWN NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ? 
PITTSBURGH WILMINGTON @® ? 
? ST. LOUIS ? CINCINNATI oa 
@® BALTIMORE 
LOUISVILLE q 


Business Men who have inter- 
ests in Washington will enjoy 
the convenience of B&O ser- 
vice. There is a wide choice of 
Pullman accommodations, with 
overnight schedules arranged to 
meet their needs. Many fast, 
feature trains offer the extra 
comfort of Diesel-Electric power; 


WASHINGTON 


streamlined equipment; Stew- 
ardess-Nurse service; radios; 
good meals reasonably priced; 
and, of course, old-fashioned 
hospitality that makes you feel 
at home. 


The next time you're called to 
Washington, make the B&O 
your way to go. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO KaZooad 


ROUTE THE DIESEL- 


ELECTRIC STREAMLINERS 











FRANKLIN 
DE MILLE 
ROOSEVELT 


We were among the acciden- 
tally favored few privileged to 
watch President Roosevelt confer 
the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or on Lieutenant—subsequently Lieutenant Commander—Ed- 
ward “Butch” O'Hare the other day. O’Hare, who shot down 
six Japanese bombers attacking his airplane carrier, appeared 
to be scared into something approaching rigor mortis during 
the ceremony. The President and Mrs. O'Hare were wholly 
at ease. 

Actually, the bemedaling occurred twice, in quick succession. 
The real ceremony was not performed to the photographers’ 
liking, so that which was recorded for the public and _ its 
posterity was actually a very pretty piece of supererogation. 

When the retake was requested, Mr. Roosevelt took quick 
command of the cast. He told O'Hare where to stand, cor- 
rected Mrs. O’Hare’s stance as she hung the starry blue ribbon 
of the decoration around her husband’s neck, and ordered the 
hero’s complement of side boys—consisting of admirals, cap- 
tains, the Secretary of the Navy and Representative Cochran 
of Missouri—to bunch up in the background so they would all 
be seen in the newsreel. Then the President cocked his profile 
to the camera, grabbed O’Hare’s hand, and the cameras clicked 
or whirred according to their fashion. As an actor-producer, 
Mr. Roosevelt can hold his own with anybody in Hollywood, 
even to possessing a super-staff of yes-men. All he lacks is a 
megaphone and collapsible chair bearing his initials. 

The Medal of Honor, we took the trouble to learn, is more 
than a recognition of valor. Of itself, it carries a raise in pay of 
$2 a month, and it also permits its wearer to appear on the floors 
of Congress any time he feels like it, and to make a speech, too, if 
he wants. Some fun, hey, Butch? 





* * 


“Italy Reported Planning Peace” (newspaper headline). 
That’s the first intimation we’ve had that Italy is at war, 
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American ingenuity, we well know, would not long be stymied 
by the ban on tires. 

An awful lot of other persons share that confidence, as one 
can judge by the undiminished number of family cars on the 
highways of a Sunday afternoon. There are rumors in the 
press that Henry Ford has perfected a tire made with only 
one-sixteenth the usual amount of rubber and that Goodyear 
is experimenting with a tire containing no rubber at all. All 
we need to continue making the traffic situation intolerable is 
for somebody to invent a gasoline containing no petroleum. 

Meanwhile, sugzestions are pouring in on the trade, mostly 
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we judgé coming from persons who have old cornstalks to sell 
At least 75 per cent of the inspired proposals run to the query 
“Why not find some way of making tires of cornstalks” 
Well, why not make ‘em out of rubber? Our idea is that all th Ad 
hundreds of millions of tires that wore out in the last decad 
did not simply disintegrate. They were rubbed off on the are 
pavement of the nation’s highways. Why not simply dig up 
all the highways and melt them down for their rubber contents sch 
True, one’s newly re-tired jalopy would not be very useful is | 
without highways over which to operate. They would he re - 
tired, and no joking. But, heavens, we must sacrifice something Ui 
in these war days. a 
As to the gas shortage, we have a better substitute thai ant 
cornshucks for rubber. We possess the bound volumes of th 
Congressional Record from 1934, and we guess there is enougl 
gas in those embalmed speeches to make up for any shortage 
* 7 * 
The shortage of sugar cansed by the Axis is nothing to th Yo 
shortage in sug’ laddies to Le caused by the new taxes : 
tio 
ash 
REJUICING ~— 
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Now comes the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Eu 
gineering to prophesy that the impending removal of tin fo me 
canned foods and rubber for the edibles that come sealed it 
glass jars will presently put the nation on a diet of dehydrated fre 
groceries. In short, what most restaurants do to a steak wil 
be applied to all foods. With all the natural juices removed H 
the normal food supply for a city the size of Washir :ton could ‘ 
be transported in the hip pocket of one of the new abbreviate: 
suits, it seems, thus releasing countless trucks and _freigh! 
cars for other uses—such as carting in the paper used by th 
Government’s press agencies. 

Housewives will leave a nete for the milkman to leave 
tablespoon of powdered milk and a pinch of coffee cream 
Applesauce—of the edible, not audible, variety—will com 
from the shops as a smear of brown dust in the corner of a! 
envelope. The well-stocked pantry, onc: the boast of ever 
sound American home, will be reduced to a cardboard sho 
box on top of the stove. That anonymous but immortal her 
who first ate an oyster will have to move over to make roon 
for the first guy to tackle a dehydrated watermelon 

What worries us, however, is (a) what is to be done wit! 
the floods of water removed from the foodstuffs at the dehydra 
tion plants, and (b) what is going to happen to the municipa 
reservoirs at meal time? In 2,700 pounds of potatoes, the 
Agricultural chemists and engineers inform us, there are 2,400 
pounds of water, for example. We anticipate Maine and Idaho 
suffering from devastating floods at harvest time. t 

We will manage to get along ourself without delydrated 
foods, even if we are forced to imitate Nebuchadnezzar and 
snitch a mouthful of grass in Potomac Park, when Mr. Ickes’s 
cops aren’t looking. But the first person w'o suggests dehy- 
drated beer... . ! 
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like The United States News 


please tell your Advertising Ageney 





Advertising agencies are confronted constantly with the problem of selection. There 


are many more magazines available than can be profitably included on an advertising 


schedule. So the question “Which magazines are really read by executive managers?” 


is highly important. What magazines are read by the men who decide or influence the 


purchase of products for their corporations or who buy quality products for themselves 


and families? 


What magazines do these executives want to read? 


You frequently are asked to answer ques- 
tionnaires or surveys. Sometimes you are 
asked to say what business magazines you 
read. Possibly you have not thought of 
The United States News as being in the 
“business” category. This magazine 
wasn’t, of course, designed for business- 
men alone but for alert minds selected 


from all groups active in our national life. 


However, the impact of governmental ac- 


tion on business and industry is nowadays 


the biggest single external force affecting 
business and industry. For the news of na- 
tional affairs is today—and for generations 


to come will be—the news of business. 


So if you are a business executive and like 
The United States News you may be sure ° 
that other business executives are reading 
this magazine because they like it. It is 
something your advertising agency would 
like to know—your own impression of 
The United States News. 


By giving your agency your own impression as a reader of The United 


States News you are assisting them in evaluating its importance. At the 


same time, you assist us in making it clear that, though we are not a 


technical magazine of business, we are read by persons in positions of 


responsibility in business and industry, in government, in the professions 


and in other important walks of life related directly or indirectly to Ameri- 


ca’s huge program of industrial production. 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Advertising Director 









































Allied Aid Disappoints Russia . . . Mr. Hillman’s 
Loss of Influence . . . Behind Shipping Shortage 


The President’s recent high spirits are 
traceable to his pleasure over the 
bombing of Japan by American war- 
planes. 


x k * 


Published reports that a large propor- 
tion of American troops on Bataan 
were incapacitated by malaria is lead- 
ing to criticism of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office for failure to have an ade- 
quate supply of quinine on hand. The 
answer given is that three shipments 
were sent, but did not get through. 


x « * 


Russian officials are letting it be 
known that they remain unimpressed 
either by the volume of war materials 
being sent to them by British and 
Americans or by the war showing of 
the fighting services of these nations. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau is winning, at 
least temporarily, his argument with 
Leon Henderson over taxes and forced 
savings. Mr. Morgenthau wants to try 
out his own plans before attempting 
anything more drastic. 


2 <= ff 


There’s much inside official comment 
to the effect that the same amount of 
energy that is to be devoted to selling 
War Bonds, if devoted to actual war 
work, would help to remove some of 
today’s bottlenecks. Officials who take 
this view feel that a system of forced 
saving would be simpler and fairer, in- 
volving less coercion. 


x *« * 


Businessmen who gave up private 
jobs to work for Leon Henderson. at 
Government salaries are inclined to 
be critical of other businessmen who 
keep their high private salaries and 
work for Donald Nelson at a dollar 
a year. 


x k * 


The real New Deal view is that young 
executives who can be attracted from 
private industry to work for the Gov- 
ernment at from $6,000 to $8,000 
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would do at least as good a job as dol- 
lar-a-year men who want to keep their 
corporation salaries of from $25,000 
to $120,000 a year. 


x * * 





Idea of a food administration is on ice 
for the time being as officials argue 
about who should head the adminis- 
tration if one is created. Milo Perkins 
was talked of for the job, but he is 
now scheduled to continue to run the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 


: vf @ 


Sidney Hillman no longer speaks as 
the voice of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration on matters of labor policy. 


=: 2 @ 


Harold Ickes, as Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator, can talk about details of gas- 
oline rationing, but Leon Henderson 
holds the real power for doing some- 
thing about it. Mr. Henderson says 
that as much gasoline will be rationed 
as is available. 


x * * 


Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court is beginning to be 
boomed again, inside the New Deal, 
for a big war job. No vacant job now 
is in sight. 

x *k * 


There’s trouble ahead for Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, who must try to ration what is 
to be a short supply of American 
workers, yet without using compul- 
sion or upsetting nonwar industries 
too much. 


x *«* * 


General Douglas MacArthur’s insist- 
ence on complete unity of command 
in Australia has inspired a similar de- 
mand on the Pacific Coast, where 
American fliers are concerned about 
division of command among Navy. 
Marine Corps and Army commanders. 


x * * 


Reports of war factories shut down 
because production is too far ahead 
of schedule apparently are based on 
the fact that adjustment in priority 
























of particular weapons is Causing a4 
shift in scarce materials from one type 
of weapon to another. 
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German submarines are having a little 
harder luck in their effort to keep 
away from American defenders in the 
Atlantic. 

















x * * 











The real reason for today’s shipping 
shortage is found in the fact that high 
officials didn’t plan their building pro- 
gram on a big enough scale. They 
aimed too low. 



































x * * 











Observers in Latin America are watch- 
ing the increasing purchases of raw 
materials by European neutrals, par 
ticularly Sweden, Switzerland and 
Portugal. Since Latin-Americans are 
plagued with surpluses of such things 
as grains, meat and wool, they are 
willing to sell, but observers wonder 
whether some goods don’t seep into 
Germany. 
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Rumors are heard that Argentina is 
dickering for a trade agreement with 
France, similar to one recently con- 
cluded with Spain. British diplomats 
are said to be applying pressure 
against the deal. 
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x * * 





Next War Production Board move 
may be to concentrate civilian pro- 
duction in a few plants. Pressure for 
this step is still being applied from 
below in some WPB circles. Propo- 
nents argue that typewriter plants, for 
instance, could do more for war work 
if normal production were concentrat- 
ed with a few firms. 
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x * * 











Various rationing plans are circulat- 
ing through Government bureaus. 
Among the most ingenious are pfo- 
posals to ration purchasing power 
rather than goods by paying people 
in two kinds of money; one kind good 
only for buviné scarce materials. 
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